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classified properties 


TO LET 


A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO. 
82, Eden Street, Kingston. 
Tel. Kingston 0022-3. 

A HOME OF DISTINCTION 
ESHER. On rising ground, close by village 

green, facing open space. Attractive 
elevation in Warwick Manor House style. 
3-4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, spacious kitchen, garage for 
2-3 cars, grounds of J] acre Modern easily-run 
property. Central heating throughout. 
Offers on £9,500 Freehold. 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
¥.A.J., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


ONVENIENT BASINGSTOKE, 
READING, NEWBURY. Charming 
small Country Residence recently modern- 
ised throughout. 3 reception, modern kitchen, 


utility room, 5 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
2 boxrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 2 garages. 
stable, vinery, services, latest automatic 
central heating throughout. Recommended 
£5,750 Freehold.—PARNELL JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


RELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 

Agents (Est, 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For r Sale 
AMPSHIRE,| WEST - SUSSEX 
BORDERS. Two highly productive 


T.T. Attested Farms extending to 460 acres 
to be offered for sale by private treaty as a 
whole, or in two lots, with vacant possession 
at Michaelmas. Excellent principal and 
secondary farmhouses, eight good cottages 
and two sets of substantial farm buildings.- 

Full particulars and plan from the Sole 


Agents, HALL, PaIn & FOSTER, Lavant 
Street, Petersfield (Tel. 13 and 953). 
URREY. T T. Attested Dairy Farm 


freehold for sale. 80 acres, 3 miles market 
town with fast electric train service. Fine 
16th-century farmhouse. Main water and 
electricity. Full range of buildings. 2 cot- 
tages. £12,500.—Apply Messrs. P. J. May, 
Hast Grinstead (Tel. 315). 


WANTED TO RENT 


URNISHED Houses and Flats in and 
around London wanted urgently for 
diplomats.—PURDUE & GREENHILL, 8, Basil 


Furnished 
EXLEY, NORTH KENT. 
Hse. Fully frnshd. Cen. htng. 3 beds., 
offices, etc. Rental £9 9s. p.w.—Apply: 
PRALL & PRALL, 53, Spital Street, Dartford. 
Tel.: Dartford 2214-6. 


USINESS director's newly 
Thames-side bungalow to let. 
min. Pleasantly situated near village and 
two market towns. 9 miles Oxford. (Lon- 
don side), 100 ft. river and road frontage. 
2 bedrooms, sun lounge with extra divan, etc., 


Sup. Det. 


- furnished 
12 months 


dining room, bathroom. Garage. Telephone 
and bus service.—Box 442. 
ERSEY, C.!I. Superior Modern House, 


4 bedrooms, 
Garages, garden, all mains. 


quiet, one mile town centre. 
2 receptions, etc. 


Available May, 16 months.—RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, St. Helier. 
WANTED 
EEKEND COTTAGE, 20/40 miles 


from London. Ground up to 4 acres. 
Condition immaterial if suitable for con- 
version and renovation.— Box 447. 


FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS 


OOD Mixed Shoot 

miles Newbury. Countryman, not Lon- 
don syndicate. Anything considered, even 
neglected with possibilities of improvement. 
—Box 438. 


ANTED. “Trout: fishing on Southern 

waters, preferably on a three to five 
year lease to enable it to be stocked and kept 
in first-class condition.— Box 466. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HA™PToNs for expert removals, storage 
and shipping abroad. All staff fully 


wanted within 30 


experienced. Depository: Ingate Place, 
Queenstown Road, Battersea Park, S.W.S. 


MACaulay 3434. 


HOUSEHOLD “REMOVALS ABROAD. 

Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—PITT & Scorr, LYp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


EPH MAY, LTD., 
expertly, cheerfully. 


move promptly, 
Return loads cut 


costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 
VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 


effects packed and forwarded by PIck- 
FORDS, removers and _ storers. st-class 
storage. Iyranches in all large towns. Head 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN. 4444). 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


LD and obsolete properties dismantled 

and removed quickly and cheaply.— 
WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, LTD., Newton 
Poppleford, Devon. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. First and second mort- 

gages. On all classes of properties.— 
Write for particulars (B.N.) LEwIs, 5, Kings 
Gardens, London, N.W.6. 
MORTGAGES, Shops, 

Flats, Factories 
Fund also considers 
Stott & Co., LTD., 37 
Estd. 1806. 


Offices, 
and Private Houses. 
purchase.—TALLACK, 

, Mitre Street, E.C.3 


DIRECTORY 


A PRICED INVENTORY of your house- 
hold possessions is invaluable in case of 
loss by fire, burglary, etc.—H. SHERIDAN, 
0.B.E., AND PARTNERS, Chattel Valuers, pre- 
pare them at advantageous rates.—67, 
Heathfield Court, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun: 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 


types.—MartTiIn & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 


Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


‘Blocks of 


AST DEVON COAST AND COUN- 
TRY. Properties of all types.—THOMAS 
SANDERS & STAFF, Sidmouth (Tel. ONE), 
Axminster (Tel. 3341), and Ottery St. Mary 
(Tel. 380). ” ‘2 eae 
RELAND.—Jamums H. NortH & Co., LTD., 
20, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Also 110, 
Grafton St., Dublin. Established 1829. Tel. 
REGent ee and Dublin 74721. ; 
ERSEY. I. Le GALLAIS & Son, ae Est. 
House Ove nts, Bath Street, St. Helier. — 
OMERSET, DORSET, BION for 
details of Residential and Agricultural | 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
coast-line and 
country properties.—JsRIc LLOYD, F 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
GURREY. “Property in all parts of the 


county.—W. K. MOORE oe Surv 
f 
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OUTH DEVON. For 


Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines) 

SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES! 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialists 

in high-class Residences and Estates, many 


of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). — 
USSEX. Specialists in Country Resi 
dences and Estates throughout the- 


County.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hay- 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). g 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
— Agents: STAINES & Co. (Hst. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—Rumsky & RuMSky, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—HOoBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
EVON and Exeter and District.— Wuit- 
TON & LAING, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6). 
EVON and S.W. COUNTIES 
ted list of Pee re —RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F. , Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
ORSET AND SOMERSET = Fa 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61), 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations. 
Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines), 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—F. 5s. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


‘or selec- 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMNIP- 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Telephone 2478, 
3 lines) and four branches. 


OVERSEAS 


YASALAND. [Hreehold Estate of 1,300 
acres with modern dwellinghouse, Mains — 
electricity. Mill house. Grading and bulking 
shed, 10 barns. Office. Dairy, etc. River 
frontage of approx. 1 mile, with internal 
streams. Over 100 head cattle. Good flue- 
cured tobacco area. 8 miles from Zomba on 
a good road.—Further particulars from 
H. J. Downs Ltp., Auctioneers, Valuers 
and Estate Brokers, P.O. Box 346, Blanty? 
Nyasaland. © i __ ae 
OUTHERN RHODESIA. 9 miles from 
Marandellas, 54 miles Salisbury. 13,000 
acres. Excellent dairying proposition, abund- 
ant water from springs, 50 million gallon 
dam. Attractive thatched Bungalow, 8 to- 
bacco barns. Mains electric, power and tele- 
phone. In centre of one of main educational 
areas in colony. Adjoins Peterhouse School. 
For sale, £20,000 only.—Apply direct to: 
PACKMAN, Box 22, Marandellas, 8S. Rhodesia. 


Street, S.W.3. KEN. 8832. 
_ TRAVEL 
RAVEL ‘if you must, but in ‘something that 
does not crease. GUILLAUME can help 


you with most _problems. 


WITZERLAND. Inexpensive holidays (5 days 

from 28 gns.) in the beautiful Bernese Ober- 
land. Early reservations ensure the best accom- 
modation. Free brochure from the specialists, 
OBERNE TRAVEL LTD., Dept. E., 471, 
Dunstable Road, Luton, Bedfordshire. 


RESTAURANTS | 


2RUSA’ Si ‘FIFTY” RESTAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM. Bar 1913. Pizza Napo- 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service. Open noon to 3 p.m. Theatre dinners 
from 5.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. Closed on Sunday. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND | 


A UNIQUE “HOTEL IN 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MANNER 
Adjoining sandy beach, Children’s Nursery and 
Nurse. Private suites, family bungalows, cock- 
tail bar, dancing. Brochure with pleasure. 
THE HOTEL HERMANUS, 
WINTERTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. 


DMIRAL VERNON INN,”’ Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex; 6 bedrooms. Country holidays; 
honeymoons. Fully licensed; good fare; brochure. 


EST CLIMATE IN BRITAIN—West Sussex. 

Most sunshine, highest average mean tem- 
perature, fewest rainy days. CHEQUERS, 
PULBOROUGH (Tel. 86), an hotel of high 
reputation. Acme of comfort, exceptional food, 
cent. heating. Licensed. 1 hr. London (Victoria). 
Fine centre, buses. Golf, riding, hunting, etc. 
Special winter terms. Illus. brochure. 


RIGHTON. Famous OLD ‘SHIP HOTEL. Sea 

front (140 bedrooms). Delightful ballroom 
suite for private parties, etc. Tariff on applica- 
tion. Tel. 22031. 

ROCKENHURST, NEW FOREST, BALMER 

LAWN HOTEL, A.A. and R.A.C. Fully 
Lic., Lift, Cen, H. Near station, ex, train service. 
Ideal centre for overseas visitors. Tel. 3116. 
BENGE GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 

London), near Guildford. 18-hole course, 
ideal in winter, also hard tennis and squash 
courts. Club is residential and particularly 
attractive to overseas visitors. Single and double 
bedrooms available, Winter terms 9-11 guineas 
per week.—Apply SECRETARY, Telephone: 
Bookham 203. 


BSHER. London 15 miles, beautiful grounds 
and lawns, golf, riding, etc., views over many 
counties, warm in winter, fitted basins, luxury 
mattresses; every comfort. Residential guests 
and families on leave welcomed.—Box 4619. 
EWQUAY, HOTEL BRISTOL. 
comfort, cuisine and service. 
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OWEY, S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel 
offers really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms, bedding and lounges and quiet will- 
ing service amidst perfect surroundings of sea, 
harbour and countryside. Lift. Write for terms. 
Sy 253. 
‘TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford (seven 
offer special winter terms, 
trom £7/7/- weekly in a vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan House in unspoilt countryside. Central 
heating, log fires and superlatively good food. 
Club licence, delightful bar, and friendly infor- 
mal hospitality. Billiards, table tennis, television 
room. Long or short visits. Brochure. Tel.: 
Stanton St. John 203. 


HE BLUE BELL HOTEL, Belford, Northum- 

berland. On the Great North Road, 12 miles 
south of Berwick. Convenient centre for Holy 
Island and the bird and seal sanctuary in the 
Farne Islands. Hard tennis court. Duck and 
goose flighting in winter. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Belford 3. 


HE GEORGE HOTEL, Chollerford, nr. 

Humshaugh, Northumberland, situated on 
the banks of the North Tyne, is the best base 
for exploring Hadrian’s Wall, built in A.D. 122 
as the most northerly bulwark of the Romans. 
Trout fishing and grouse shooting available. 
Own farm produce, Tel.: Humshaugh 205. 


WEED AND TILL. Tillmouth Park Hotel. 

Cornhill-on-Tweed. Distinctive country 
residence, ideal holiday and motoring centre, 
renowned salmon and trout fishing. Fully licensed 
h. and c., log fires, excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Tennis (two courts). Golf adjacent. R.A.C., A.A. 
Terms on application. Tel.: Coldstream 25. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


.O.W.—COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES. Spend 

a sunny winter in a cottage in the grounds 
of Farringford Hotel. Central heating, sitting 
room, bedrooms, bathroom and toilet—including 
all the amenities of the Hotel—for as little as 
83 gns. a week per person. Golf and riding 
nearby. Details from the Manager, FARRING- 
FORD HOTEL, Freshwater, I.o.W. Phone: 312. 


EACOCK VANE, BONCHURCH, believes in 
extra good food and gracious living. Sea and 
country. Tel.: Ventnor 19. 
EIRE 
OUTHERN IRELAND. Castle Townshend. 
Co. Cork. Guests always welcome at THE 
CASTLE (registered guest house), sheltered 
position, facing south, overlooking lovely har- 
bour. H. and c. in all bedrooms, modern com- 
forts and good food. Ideal for family or restful 
holiday. Rough shooting, trout and salmon 
fishing, sailing, sea-fishing, bathing and tennis, 
Mod. terms.—Tel.: Castle Townshend 5. For illus- 
trated brochure, Apply Mrs. Salter, Townshend. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

ERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE 

HOTEL for your next holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental cuisine, dine 
and dance with cabaret, picture show, bathe 
from hotel, riding, hot sea water and iodine 
baths. Colour Brochure free.—WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 

ERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR. St. 

Clement's Bay. The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front within easy reach of town. 
Private bathrooms, dancing, licensed. Re-open- 
ing Easter 1957. 113-163 gns. A.A.****. Write 
for brochure ‘‘L.’’ Tel. Central 4455. 
FRANCE 


[ENTON, HOTEL de VENISE, central, select. 
Beaut. garden, Menton best appointed 


Hotel; 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. Somazzi. 


CARAVANS 


TO LET 
ADRAM BAY, Devon. Sun-trap site. New 
4-berth caravan. Close beach. All amenities. 
—BALDWIN, 17, Henleaze Gardens, Bristol. 


GARDENING 
VREEEN LAWN SWEEPERS, Tarpen electrical 
garden tools, Sankey Chain Saws, Rotary 
Hoes, Rotoscythes, etc., available from stock, 
demonstrations.—GODFREYS, 111, Marylebone 
Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842) and Brenchley, Kent. 
(CLEFT “CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 
for farm, garden and estate. Also wattle 
and osier hurdles. List free-—G. ASTON, 392, 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 
OMMON BEECH, 3-year seedlings, 24 ins.- 
30 ins. high at 35/- 100. HORNBEAM 3-year 
transplanted, 24 ins.-30 ins. high at 40/- 100. 
Carriage paid for cash with order. JACK 
PINBOROUGH, Nurseryman, Hockley, Essex. 
CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 
different grades to suit different soils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil, 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 
ARDEN ALTERATIONS and _ development 
can now be undertaken anywhere in the 
West Midlands, and expert advice and estimates 
given. — Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD.., 
Exchange Street, Wolverhampton. 
ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 20 gold medals, the Lawrence Memorial 
medal and the Sherwood Cup.—Write for parti- 
culars to GEORGE WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Knockholt. Knockholt 2187. 
LADIOLUS, LILIES, UNUSUAL BULBS, 
incl. Gladiolus Miniatures and ‘‘Butterfly.’’ 
Illustrated catalogue. Stamp.—D. & W. PIGOTT, 
Wimborne. Dorset. 


ARDENS designed and constructed, altered 

or renovated by expert staff in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our extensive nurseries. 
—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


EES SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. The brand 
with 60 years’ reputation. Selected stocks — 
direct from Scotland for Estate and Farm. ~ 
Wholesale prices.—J. E. ENGLAND & SONS, q 
LTD., Wellington, Shropshire, Scottish Branch—~ 
Abernethy, Perthshire, retail from Seedsmen. a 


ILIES. We have fine stocks of home grown | 
lilies. Send 23d. for fully descriptive list.—~ 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot. 13 
Chelsea Gold Medals since 1946. t 


OSES. Send for our Catalogue with 57. ex-§ 

clusive full colour illustrations and descrip-— 
tions of over 400 varieties; also Paeonies, Phlox, — 
Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees. Please send 4d. 
stamp tor your copy.—BLABY ROSE GARDENS, 
(C.L.), Blaby, Leicester. 


jpr@ey flowering trees, shrubs, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, fruit trees, hedge screen plants. 
Catalogue free—CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, 
Lymington, Hants. 
TUART OGG’S 1957 Catalogue of Gold Medal 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, Irises, etc., now 
available. Contains details of the finest varie- 
ties for all requirements. 3d. stamp, please.— 
STUART OGG, Swanley, Kent. 
UNNINGDALE NURSERIES, WINDLESHAM, 
SURREY, one of the most beautiful and inter- _ 
esting in the country, are ready to supply your 
needs in Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrub Roses, 
Pzeonies, Camellias, Hydrangeas, Choice Trees 
and Shrubs. Catalogue free. —Phone Ascot 96. 


ATER LILIES. Marginal, Oxygenating, 

Bog and Floating Plants, Silglaze, Hardy 
Fish, everything for the Garden Pool. Informa- 
tive list 24.—HIGHLAND WATER GARDENS, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 


FOR SALE 


BSOLUTELY FINEST INFANT SHAWL in 

world, white with Silk Fringe.—£4/4/-; 
postage free; money back guarantee.—Dept. C, 
PAISLEY MAID SHAWLS, Paisley. 


WANTED 

ANN & SHACKLETON pay fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s discarded 
or misfit garments and furs, also household 
linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment sent.—FERN HOUSE, 

Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
LD Letters and Envelopes having post 
marks and stamps Victorian era. Also 


| 
: 


Valentine and other ornamental envelopes.— 
STAFF, Westbay, Bridport, Dorset. 
WE NTED Carved Crucifix” (wood) length 


43 ft. to 54 ft. 


Write details, cost, etc. 
—Box 448. 
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THE HON. SUSAN REMNANT 


s the only daughter of Lord and Lady Remnant, of Bear Place, Twyford, Berksh 


1 


The Hon. Susan Remnant 


46 
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BILL OF HEALTH 


ACH year the animal health services 
E become more effective in giving Britain 
a clean bill of health. External influences 
did not bring us a great deal of trouble in 1955, 
the year dealt with in the latest Report on the 
Animal Health Services in Great Britain (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 5s.). Indeed, there were only 
nine outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, an 
infection which always comes from outside our 
shores. The year 1952 was the last bad foot- 
and-mouth disease year when there were 495 
outbreaks, but this virus in one or other of its 
forms was troublesome again in 1956, and our 
scientists can now tell pretty accurately where 
the trouble comes from. In the first part of the 
year until the autumn the primary outbreaks 
in the west of the country were attributed to 
South American meat. The infection lingered 
in bones fed to dogs or in the wrappings around 
carcass meat imported from Argentina. The 
late autumn outbreaks were of a different kind. 
The type of virus identified was the same as the 
virus commonly found on the Continent of 
Europe, and there is little doubt that the infec- 
tion was brought to our shores by starlings and 
other migrating birds. There is nothing we can 
do about infection which birds bring here from 
the Continent. We cannot screen our coasts 
against starlings coming to winter here, much 
as we may desire them to stay away. We can 
and do help the Continental countries to combat 
the disease by identifying virus types for them 
and sending them vaccination material to stop 
the spread of infection. There has not yet been 
close enough working between all the countries 
in Europe to stop the scourge from spreading. 
The technical help we are now able to give is 
leading to more effective co-operation, which 
will in the end benefit us in our island. 

As regards foot-and-mouth disease infection 
brought here with chilled and frozen meat from 
South America, we should take a tougher line 
with Argentina and Uruguay. It is really intol- 
erable that through their carelessness we should 
lose thousands of valuable livestock with the 


resulting upset to the economy of many farms * 


and a cost to the British taxpayer of up to £1 
million paid in compensation in a single year. 
It is now known that heat kills the virus and 
cold preserves it. Experiments are needed to 
test what can be done by flash heating carcasses 
before they are shipped, and it would not 
matter greatly if the pre-heating had to be 
followed by freezing rather than chilling. We 
have been paying too much for Argentina’s 
indifference to foot-and-mouth disease. 

The story about bovine tuberculosis is 
much more cheerful. We now have nearly 
70 per cent. of the total output of milk in the 
tuberculin-tested category, and the Milk Market- 
ing Board looks forward to the day when only 
tuberculin-tested milk may be used for liquid 
purposes. Here is a significant advance in 


quality, but not all the extra milk now being 
produced is of good enough composition when 
it comes to the solids-not-fat, which are perhaps 
the most valuable part. There are not the 
facilities yet for testing each herd’s milk on all 
counts, but the Board will start next October 
to deal with milk of the poorest quality, and 
there will be a reduction in price for milk that 
is particularly low in fat content. Dairy farmers 
have given too much attention to obtaining 
high yields. Their success has been in some 
cases at the cost of milk quality. 

Sheep scab has been eradicated from Great 
Britain. There have been no outbreaks of this 
disease since 1952. Need we go on much longer 
with the archaic requirement that by law sheep 
shall be thrown once a year into a bath of dis- 
infectant which becomes progressively more 
foul as the day advances? In Australia and 
New Zealand, where they have no sheep scab, 
the modern practice is to pass sheep through 
jet sprays which give protection from fly strike 
quickly and cheaply. We need to rationalise 
our sheep methods here, too. While we have 
lost this disease, we unhappily gain another, 
atrophic rhinitis, which came here with the 
Landrace pigs imported from Sweden in 1953. 
Those who went to Scandinavia to select the 
breeding stock thought they had taken every 
precaution to get healthy animals, but there 
was this hidden trouble, and for a time it 
looked as if the introduction to England might 
be troublesome. Happily, we have not heard 
so much about atrophic rhinitis lately. 


THE SHEPHERD 


ROM the beginning of our human story 
The shepherd’s craft was known; 

And over and around it shines a glory 
Peculiarly its own. 

And even now on many a sheltered hillside 
The lambing has begun; 

And this shall be a harbinger of springtide 
While changing seasons yun, 

ELSIE S. CAMPBELL. 


DEATH DUTIES AND TREASURES 


N the facts of its accounts to March 31 last 

year, the National Land Fund can barely 
justify its survival as a special fund. It was 
initiated by Mr. Hugh Dalton, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1946, for the purpose of 
enabling land and houses to be accepted towards 
payment of death duties, and formally estab- 
lished in 1948 with a capital of £50 million. 
The scope of its operations has been enlarged 
since then, but, even so, the total of payments 
made in the acquisition of treasures for the 
nation was, at the end of March, only £917,735, 
and the interest on its invested capital has 
exceeded payments so regularly that the year- 
end balance in March exceeded £59 million. If 
that were the whole story, there might be good 
reason for asking Parliament to authorise the 
return to the Treasury of some of the original 
capital, as the Public Accounts Committee sug- 
gested two years ago. Happily, since the date 
of the published accounts, the Fund has been 
more useful than ever before. Its most recent 
transaction was to render possible the acquisi- 
tion for the National Gallery of Rogier van 
der Weyden’s Pieta, from the Powis collection, 
by paying £80,000 to the Inland Revenue. A little 
earlier, the Fund provided £550,000 in respect 
of Petworth House, and in August it was 
serviceable in the acquisition of the chattels of 
historic Ickworth. Possibly, the legislation of 
1953 and 1956, imparting greater flexibility to 
the Fund, will ward off the threat of the Public 
Accounts Committee. Certainly, the weakening 
of any device for the protection of our national 
treasures against dispersal and exportation 
would be regrettable. 


THE PACE OF PLANNING 


MONG those who serve on public bodies, 
conviction is apt to grow that there are 

far too many public bodies, and that their very 
multiplicity, retarding the dispatch of business, 
acts to the detriment of the interest of the 
community. So much may be true in many 
matters, but where town and country planning 
is concerned, wisdom lies in avoiding haste and 
even in leaning a little towards delay in ensuring 
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that all likely to be affected by the plan are 
made aware of what is afoot; for the decisions 
in prospect are certain to have an effect for 
many years to come, and many have reper- 
cussions which will not be anticipated at the 
first or even second glance. In_ preparing 
its first County Development Plan, which the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government has 
just given his approval, the Cornwall County 
Council seem to have taken every prudent 
measure to ensure that all affected by the plan, 
both within the county and in neighbouring 
areas should be informed and, if it is desirable, 
taken into consultation. These painstaking 
labours occupied four years, and then, in 1952, 
the plan was submitted to the Minister. Now 
that the Council have just received the 
Minister’s decision, it is not surprising that 


eee eee 


there should be a feeling of dissatisfaction over . 


the delay at ministerial level. It is true, of 
course, that there are many development plans 
always under consideration in Whitehall, but 
a hold-up of four years’ duration suggests a 
queue of a length quite incredible. It can 
scarcely be argued that because a community 
takes four years to prepare a plan, the Minister 
and his staff need a similar period to consider 
it—or to get round to considering it. 


RENOVATING VICTORIAN CHURCHES 

OUR Parish Church, as the latest report of 

the Central Council for the Care of Churches 
is entitled, impressively illustrates some ways 
in which Victorian churches can be renovated 
to meet to-day’s needs. Nearly a third of our 
parish churches were built in the last century, 
and many of them are, as Mr. John Betjeman 
is tireless in pointing out, notable buildings, 
sometimes strikingly original. The report 
stresses that these should be given the same 
respect that we show to the more ancient. But 
many others were cheaply or unhappily con- 
ceived from the start, constituting to-day “a 
severe trial of faith’’ even to the devout and a 
hideous obstacle to newcomers. The most 
common faults are described as general dingi- 
ness, poor stained glass, a depressing excess of 
unwanted seats, especially in choirs, superfluous 
clutter of furniture and steps, and usually an 
““ill-proportioned altar wearing unlovely 
material in one of those peculiar shades of 
colour invented by Victorian liturgists.’’ The 
illustrations “before and after’? show wonder- 
fully how a coat of limewash can lighten and 
unify a basically good church and mitigate the 
shortcomings of others; and a rearrangement of 
the sanctuary or the sacrifice of some pews pro- 
duces a new spaciousness, at the same time 
bringing altar, choir and congregation closer 
together. Both the spiritual and architectural 
significance of churches can undoubtedly be 
increased by these relatively simple means. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR 


LL golfers who have ever met him, with 
many who know him only by repute, will 
join in congratulating our old friend J. H. Taylor 
on entering on his year of office as President of 
the Royal North Devon Golf Club. The Club is 
equally to be congratulated on the honour it 
has done itself. Never was there a better or 
pleasanter example of the marshal’s baton in 
the private’s knapsack. It is now seventy-five 
years since the small flaxen-headed J. H. 
struggled with his fellow caddie to carry the 
clubs of the Westward Ho! golfers. Thence he 
proceeded to work on the course under the 
greenkeeper, and in due time departed for his 
first professional job at Burnham, where he 
suddenly burst into fame by beating Andrew 
Kirkaldy. His many victories since, including 
five Open Championships, need not be recapitu- 
lated. Very great player as he was, it is perhaps 
first of all as a man of character and a leader of 
his profession that we salute J. H. If ever a 
spokesman or negotiator was needed by his 
brother golfers the task fell to him, and no man 
in any walk of life has done more for his profes- 
sion than he has. There is no more resolute 
golfing patriot than J. H., who has never 
wavered in his opinion that Westward Ho! is 
the greatest golf course in the world. If he plays 
on it no longer, he lives in his native Northam, 
and can keep a close presidential eye upon those 
noble links. 
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THE WAY TO THE FARM: 


A7 


Hugh Sibley 


BRICKET WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


A GOUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


I there is any discernible trend in farm 

architecture in this country, it is screened 

by the shape of Dutch barns, Danish 
piggeries and prefabricated buildings. Unless, 
that is, such things come within the meaning of 
the word architecture, which | am sure no 
designing architect would ever admit for even 
a minute, However, in the sense that they are 
buildings and stand in groups they represent an 
age. Perhaps to put the picture right one should 
throw in a silo for good measure. larmsteads 
and even cottages were hardly designed in the 
form in which they exist. Renovations belong 
to no one generation, although these have been 
more common in recent years and the more 
prosperous days of agriculture, so that a stable 
is gutted and becomes a barn and a half-slumped 
shippon is rebuilt within itself and emerges in 
concrete symmetry and hygienic smoothness 
with the aid of precast slabs, bricks and other 
reinforcement. 


* * 
o* 


N the north we are used to limewash that 

covers a building of stone and mortar rubble. 
One farm might be the image of the next except 
that the grouping of buildings distinguishes 
them, but the stable, the shippon and the barn 
have common walls in the smaller places and old 
draining tiles serve aS ventilators. In the south 
the buildings are often of brick, and the older 
brick of local clay neighbours modern work from 
other fields and kilns, Anyone knowing the 
country well could guess his locality if he were 
led into it blindfolded and were then unmasked, 
There may be no farm architecture in the real 
sense, but there is yet something distinctive 
about the buildings in Cumberland, the Welsh 
marches and the Welsh hills, as indeed there is 
about the buildings elsewhere. A Midland farm 
is decidedly a Midland farm just as a Cheshire 
farm is a Cheshire one, with a_ particular 
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atmosphere that makes it impossible for it 
to be anything but what it is. 
This sort of thing applies in Wales to places 


other than farms. To chapel buildings, for 
instance, and even to chapel interiors with 


varnished pitch-pine furniture in the shape of 
seats. 1 am often reminded of this when I look 
at a picture we have called Saron, a gift to my 
wife from a Welsh friend. Saron shows a 
venerable Welsh woman with a stern counte- 
nance seated in a wooden chapel pew. The 
legend is that the old lady was at variance with 
some other member of the chapel, and those who 
seek hidden meanings and more subtle evidence 
of the painter's skill point out that the Devil is 
present in the picture. His face can be seen in 
the folds and frills of the old lady’s dress. I 
believe prints of this picture were once kept in 
a place of honour in many Welsh households. 
*  ™ 

HILE on this subject of farm architecture, 

I was much interested to receive a booklet 
on the brick-end barns of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, written by Mr. J. Williams Stair, vice- 
president of the Historical Society of York 
County, Pennsylvania. ‘‘Brick-end barns,” says 
the author, “are among the finest classics of 
rural American architecture. They get their 
name from the fact that the ends, and occasion- 
ally the sides, are built of brick from foundation 
to roof, with the interior of timber frame con- 
struction. In contrast to them most barns 
throughout the country are entirely of wooden 
construction, though a variety of other 
materials have been used, Brick-end barns are 
of outstanding interest particularly because of 
the intricate, symbolic designs provided by gaps 
or mortises in the brickwork, for thus each barn 


stands as a unique work of art as well as ot 
architecture. The designs in the brickwork have 
the truly functional purpose, also, of providing 
ventilation and some natural lighting for the 
barn interior. The designs were formed by so 
laying the bricks that openings of the size of the 
end of a single brick formed the pattern. 
Creation of these designs was generally left to 
the skilled bricklayers of the day. Each barn 
seemed to provide new inspiration in arrange- 
ment of traditional designs and, as a result, each 
barn had its own character different from the 
others,” 
* 

I RICK-END barns were chiefly built in 

Pennsylvania between 75 and 150 years 
ago, and in 98 per cent. of those examined by 
Mr, Stair the brickwork was in almost as good 
condition as it had been when they were 
built. Illustrating the text are a number of 
pictures of the designs used, including one of a 
man on a mule, a Christmas tree motif and 
patterns in sheaf, rectangle and diamond form. 
One wonders if agriculture in Pennsylvania was 
enjoying great prosperity in the 19th century 
which enabled the farmers to show their artistic 
leanings in this fashion. 

Perhaps one has only to look about to see 
distinct trends in the design of things in rural 
places and even in agricultural implements. 
There was certainly a wonderful variation in the 
design of horse ploughs and corn wagons, show- 
ing the development along particular lines of the 
ideas of wheelwrights and blacksmiths. These 
things are to be seen in museums. I wonder if 
there is any worth-while record of the pattern of 
farmsteads before and since mechanisation. 

* x * 
HEN I read estimates of bird populations 
in different parts of the world I am 
sometimes tempted to count the jackdaws in 
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our locality. It could be done by counting the 
chimney stacks, allowing a pair of birds to two 
out of three and adding in a couple of score for 
cliff-dwellers and those inhabiting ruins. 
Certainly there are far more jackdaws than 
rooks about, and the crows are an insignificant 
minority. 

The other day, looking out of my window, 
I watched a crow pecking at something in a 
piece of paper. A car approached and the 
crow rose with the paper, which streamed out 
beneath him as he flew off. The paper proved 
to be much bigger than the crow and, as it 
rose, a piece of something that proved to be 
fat fell to the ground. The crow seemed un- 
aware of his loss and the fat remained on the 
road until a jackdaw shot down and grabbed 


SHEEP OF THE WEST COUNTRY 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


NROM September onwards the traveller 
} through those parts of the West Country 
that take in the fertile Taunton Vale in 
Somerset and the wide farming hinterland 
round Dorchester will see greater congregations 
of lambs than anywhere else in Britain. If he 
is unfamiliar with the area and with the ways 
of sheep he may well be surprised to see lambs 
at all. For in the autumn on most of the vale 
and hill farms of Britain the rams will still be 
running with the flocks and lamb music is 
seldom heard before the cold nights of the 


New Year. 
These out-of-season lambs that make sport 
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it. The morsel proved all that the jackdaw 
could carry and he struggled to get it up to roof 
level. In the meantime the crow discovered 
that he had taken the paper and lost its con- 
tents, and he looked at the flying jackdaw and 
took the situation in immediately. The jackdaw 
had hardly settled on the chimney stack before 
the crow arrived, but there was nothing the 
crow could do, for he hovered above the 
chimneys while the jackdaw made efforts to 
thrust his way in between two pots. He was 
frustrated in this, for the lump of fat would 
not pass. A second crow arrived and the jack- 
daw’s mate gave the alarm, which brought at 
least half a dozen other jackdaws to the scene. 

In a minute or two the crows were forced 
to retreat and the jackdaws began to harrass 


with the falling leaves of West-country autumns 
are the progeny of the unique native breed of 
Dorset, the Dorset Horn. ‘The rams can be 
turned out at any month of the year and the 
ewes stocked for any lambing time that the 
flockmaster chooses. Only two other breeds 
have this distinctive quality of all-the-year 
lambing: the great Australian Merino, and an 
Asiatic sheep, the Persian Black. These breeds 
are, in effect, capable of producing two crops of 
lambs a year, though the practice would be 
frowned on by the experienced sheepman as 
placing too great a strain on the ewes, But 
three crops of lambs in two years are not 


A FINE DORSET HORN RAM. The Dorset Horn is the only British breed of sheep that 


produces lambs in autumn 
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their comrade so that he was compelled to flay 
up and drop the prize down the first chimney hy 
could reach, This was evidently not to his mate” 
liking, and I suspected that the home of th) 
birds was in another pot. The second bird sa, 
complaining at her mate until he at length cam 
struggling up with the fat. At once a dozer 
jackdaws converged on the chimneys, but they 
were not quick enough and the fat was hurriedly 
dropped. 

This time it went down the right hole 
for it was followed by the rightful tenants of the 
place. The would-be thieves circled for a mo 
ment and then went off. The crows had watchec 
all this from their tree. After a while one rose 
and flew off with a single croak. ‘‘What’s the 
use?”’ he said. I’m quite sure of that. 


uncommon with the Dorset Horn ewe and one 
year’s autumn fall can be followed by two more 
within about fourteen months. 

Lambs born out of season carry the premium 
of scarcity and there is evidence that the native 
Dorset has been used for this purpose for a long 
time. One of the first references is in the 
Observation in Husbandry, by Ed. Lisle, pub- 
lished in 1757, which refers to the tremendous 
fecundity of the breed. Daniel Defoe referred to | 
the breed in the account of his solitary rural | 
rides through the West Country and estimated | 
that half a million sheep were to be seen grazing | 
within a six-mile radius of Dorchester. And the) 
indefatigable Youatt, to whom we owe so much | 
of our information on the early sheep and | 
pastoral scene, has some fascinating accounts | 
of the early lamb farming of a century and a_ 
half ago. 


This was before the opening up of the 
grassy plains of the Antipodes and the invention - 
of the refrigerated ship had brought the flow of | 


competitive lamb called Canterbury across— 
twelve thousand miles of sea. The early Dorset 
lamb reigned supreme. Youatt tells us that they 

were mostly born in August and September, 

and from then onwards the ewes and lambs — 
were sold at the sheep fairs held along the road - 
to London. They were bought principally by 

farmers in the Home Counties who produced 

lamb for the London Christmas. This was the — 
so-called “house lamb’’ industry, based on the 

deep milking attributes of the Dorset Horn 

ewe, which has now died out. 

The practice was to set aside a barn and 
divide it into numerous ‘‘coops,’’ each holding 
several lambs graded according to age. The 
ewes were brought in for suckling each evening 
at eight o'clock and turned out to roots or 
pasture the following morning. The lambs were 
given their “elevenses’”’ from the ewes which 
had either lost or weaned their lambs but were 
still in milk, and an hour later the dams were 
again brought in for a short period. At 4 p.m. 
the foster-mothers were again brought in and 
held for the lambs to suckle. The ewes were fed 
on “‘rouen hay, grass, turnips, rye, tares and 
clover’’ and the lambs got “‘good wheat straw to 
nibble and chalk to lick.’”’ The lambs were 
ready at eight weeks and the phrase “‘suck 
lamb,’’ which originated with this practice, is 
still used by the traditional Dorset Horn 
breeders to-day. 

While the West remains the chief ground 
of the Dorset Horn, the ewes are also found in 
limited numbers in other parts of Britain and 
have been widely exported to the Common- 
wealth and the New World. It is a source of 
surprise to Australian and New Zealand sheep 
farmers that their British counterparts do not 
make more extensive use of the unique out-of- 
season lambing quality of the breed. This is 
due partly to regional preference and custom, 
always a strong factor in sheep keeping, to the 
keen price of the Dorset Horn draft ewes and 
also to the spread of the purely grass-land, 
spring-lambing flocks whose profitable réle as 
consumers of herbage left-overs has earned 
them the ugly modern name of scavengers. 

Farming Dorset Horns for New Year and 
Easter lamb does demand that a portion of the 
farm must go into roots, and because of this it 
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‘A DORSET HORN FLOCK IN LAMB IN 
EARLY JULY. “Three crops of lambs in 


two years are not uncommon” 


(Right) DORSET HORN LAMBS AND EWES 
NEAR DUNSTER CASTLE, SOMERSET, 
WRRESTING IN THE SUNSHINE OF 
WINTER 


s usual to find them on the holdings where the 
folded root fields are subsequently cashed in 
rops of corn. This is a sheep husbandry 
enerally abandoned by the _ cost-harassed 
present-day farmer. Yet it is invariably the 
husbandry of first-class holdings, and one into 
vhich the ability of the Dorset Horn both to 
jzraze and fold fits ideally. Where there are 
) ‘holding’ acres of outlying land to which the 
Mocks can be drafted after weaning, the out-of- 
season lamb system can be fitted most effi- 
ently into the mixed dairy farm as well. 

I know one fine farm in the West where a 
|Dorset Horn flock has been used for half a 
century in the production of autumn-born 
lambs. The farm is 250 acres of medium loam 
jto which are attached 200 acres of salt marsh 
jon the Steart peninsula in Somerset twenty 
miles away, and flock management is a classic 
blend of old and new. The rams run out on 
\June 1, and in August the mated flock is taken 
to the sea-washed lands, which, incidentally, 
jprovide a sovereign safeguard against foot rot. 
They return two weeks before the first ewes are 
due to lamb and the Jambing field becomes a 
picture of good shepherding, designed to save 
the autumn lambs from the winds and rains. 
Ingenious cruciform windbreaks provide cun- 
ning shelter whichever way the wind may blow, 
little houses of straw bales ensure dry backs in 
the rain, and the cosy “‘hospital’’ pens of an old 
army hut are used for any complicated 
lambings. 

The lambs are fed only on mother’s milk 
for their first six weeks, but when the grass 
is all gone in November, the whole flock 
goes on to the root folds, which are changed 
every day. The lambs are given tit-bit 
choice of the next day’s stint through little 
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N ARRANGEMENT WHEREBY 


creep-holes in the hurdles, too small for the 
ewes to enter, a practice which has given its 
name to Chis flock produces 
hundred-pound lambs by Easter, or smaller 
now for modern trends, and the dividends of the 
golden hoof are cashed in tremendous yields of 
corn. Then in April when every blade of grass 
is needed by the dairy herd and the big grass 
conservation programme soon begins, the flock 
is taken again to the tidal flats at Steart and 
the farm is free of sheep. 

The scientists are now experimenting with 
hormones as a means to all-the-year lambing, 
but it is possible to fix this characteristic in any 
breed by crossing it to Dorset Horn rams. It is 
a hundred per cent. in the double-crossed 


“creep feeding.” 


BLACKFACE EWES ON A SOMERSET 


FARM 


10, 


DORSET HORN LAMBS CAN CREEP THROUGH 
WHILE THE 


IWES ARE 


recourse must continuously 
be made to Dorset Horn rams to maintain 
the characteristic The rams are also exten 
sively used tor fat lamb production on the low- 
land ewes and their use is also spreading to 
mountain ewes 

Che Dorset Horn ram is a majestic pastoral 
picture Che symmetrically curling, creamy 
horns are reminiscent of the merino and there is 
the same sort of heavy wool ruff behind the 
head. The rest of the face is white with flesh- 


progeny, though 


coloured lips; these rams have a gay alertness 

of carriage reminiscent of a mountain breed. 
Che wool is beautifully white and stylish 

with a dense staple about four inches long and 


is surpassed in fineness only by the Southdown 


WHERE THEY ARE BEING 
LAMB PRODUCTI 


CROSS 


THE 
PREVENTED FROM DOING SO 
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BARS TO THE NEXT DAY’S 


and the Dorset Down. A washed ewe 
fleece of five pounds and a mature ram in 
prime fettle may shear ten. Youatt mentions 
that the wool had a special use for livery cloths 
To-day it is used for the finest felts and tweeds. 
Sheep are now one of the most profitable 
livestock husbandries on British farms and 
should remain so for some time. The demand 
for the draft Dorset Horn ewe is keen and they 
fetch up to £14 each, as much as or more than; 
some yearlings of the other breeds. In conform- 
ity with modern trends, which abhor horns, an 
attempt is being made by some flockmasters 
to breed them oft the fair brows of the Dorset 
Horn ewes, the last of the big sheep to carry} 
these majestic, traditional ornaments. 


ED TO A DORSET HORN RAM FOR 
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| THE DYING WHALES 


N the day before the monsters came, the 
bay lay calm and still. We were staying 
near the south-west tip of Ireland. Our 

»edroom window looked out on Berehaven, 
which once provided a good anchorage for the 
leet. Beyond Berehaven, Bantry Bay widened 
hut, and upon the twin headlands of Mizen 
ind Dursey there thundered without ceasing 
what Milton called the “Steep Atlantick 
Vave.” 

' But on this evening last September even 
‘he ocean was at peace. The tide crept in, and 
vith it came the shoals of little brit watched by 
‘he gulls that circled over them. It was so calm 
‘hat you could see the splashes and scurryings, 
ike catspaws upon the water, where the brit 
vere being chased by mackerel. The sun sank 
nto the Atlantic. A man with a donkey-cart, 
‘ollecting seaweed to manure his 
1eld, took the last load up the 
\liff. Night fell. No wind, no 
noon, no thought of monsters 
m our minds as we _ looked 
but across the bay just before 
ve went to bed. But while we 
ileptigenen. 

We can only guess, of course, 
vhat happened. I picture 12 huge 
plack backs glistening as they sur- 
lace among the reflections of the 
‘tars; the 12 close together, in line 
thead, each bow-wave cutting a 
white V; a rumble or snort occa- 
ionally breaking the stillness. 


hen a white exhalation like steam 
vould appear among the wavelets. 
picture these huge dim forms 
noving at some 15 knots, bent 
ipon some mysterious purpose of 
heir own. I do not know by what 
neans, what radar, what inherited 
nemory such beasts find their way 
|\bout the trackless ocean; so I 
jannot guess what went wrong on 
hat stilly night between dusk and 
lawn, how the monsters lost their 
vay, how confusion crept into 
heir dark primeval minds. I only 
‘now that they turned to port 
nstead of starboard, the whole 
chool of them; that they sensed, 
ooner or later, the shallowness of 
he water, but sensed it too late; 
elt the sand scraping their bellies, 
»anicked, drove on splashing and 
rellowing, trying to get clear of 
vhat they probably thought was 
nly a sandpit or a shoal. But it 
vas no shoal, and so during the night watches 
he 12 whales fetched up in a little bay within 
he great Bay of Bantry; and the tide going 
ut left them high and dry. 
* * * 

The man with the donkey-cart saw them 
ext morning as he went down the cliff-path; 
e ran back to tell his family, and I wonder if 
hey believed him when he said there were 
2 beasts as big as elephants rantin’ and roarin’ 
‘elow the cliff. Soon some other peasants, who 
ved farther off, spotted the commotion in the 
ay; the word went round, by the queer bush- 
elegraph that always operates in remote coun- 
rysides, and at last we got to hear of the 
‘rhales, though we didn’t really believe there 
rere 12 of them. We thought perhaps there 
hight be one porpoise/ or grampus which the 
vely Irish imagination had magnified and 
iultiplied. Anyhow, we took our boat across to 
ne place which had been described to us; and 
1ere we saw what I imagine very few people 
ave ever seen—12 whales so close that you 
ould stand on the beach and shy a pebble at 
my of them. 

By then most of the whales were dead or 
ying. As each tide came in they had hurled 
vemselves madly to and fro, trying in vain to 
scape into the deep ocean. They had gashed 
neir sides against jagged rocks and painted the 
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bay red with their blood. Those that had died 
now rocked gently as each wave broke about 
them, and grated upon the pebbles as each sea 
pushed them closer into the shore. The living 
ones had spent their fury, and most of the time 
they too lay still. But now and then with a 
gesture of despair a huge tail would be lifted 
out of the water; it would curl over the black 
back, hang there for a few seconds, then crash 
down again, kicking up a shower of spray. Now 
and then we would hear a kind of heavy grunt 
and see a spout from a half-submerged head: 
like Leviathan in the Bible, ‘Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke.’ I thought of Moby Dick; I 
thought of that most heart-stirring view-halloo 
ever uttered by hunters: “There she blows!” 
The spout of one of the whales was tinged with 
scarlet; and I remembered that other cry of the 


ne 


harpoonist, which has a kind of horrible poetry 
in it, “‘She’s flowering!’ when the whale’s 
blood colours the exhalation and a pink palm- 
tree blossoms out of the sea. 

* * * 

Awe and pity filled us as we watched the 
whales dying. It was not mere Fish, but our 
fellow-mammals that were breathing their last 
there. You may ask, couldn’t we do anything 
in mercy to save or in pity to slay them? 
A .303 rifle, fired at close range, might, I sup- 
pose, have given the coup de grace. But we had 
no rifle. A shotgun would have been as a pea- 
shooter. No boat within call was powerful 
enough to tow even one of the monsters out to 
sea; nor had we ropes stout enough for the job. 
I have been told since that when the whales 
come ashore like this even a successful tow into 
deep water will not save them: as soon as the 
whale is released it swims straight back to the 
others, and beaches itself again, to die with its 
companions. And I have read somewhere that 
whales on occasions like this become possessed 
of a kind of death-wish: they are bent on self- 
destruction. 

Certainly it looked possible for these whales 
to escape on the high tide; but when it next 
came in they made no attempt to do so, and at 
last, in pity and awe, as I said, we heard a great 
hollow groan, a most dreadful sound, that was 
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expelled by the very last breath of the last of 
the 12 monsters. I shall never forget that sound. 
It seemed to belong not to land or air, but to 
some fathomless depths beneath the waves. It 
was a giant’s farewell to the ocean: the moan of 
the mighty brought low, which rumbled 
strangely in our ears and died away as the surf’s 
surge dies. Then, very slowly, the huge black 
back began to topple, and the beast turned over 
on its side. 
* * * 


There is little more to tell. In time a 


trawler was sent for, and the carcasses of the 
whales were towed out to sea and sunk there. 
So they went back one by one to the deeps out 
of which they came; and the man with the 
donkey-cart was able to resume his seaweed 
harvest on the shores of the little bay. 


In his 
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cottage, for many a long day, they will talk of 
those whales and I expect they will use the 
visitation of the monsters as a landmark by 
which to reckon the years: so-and-so was born, 
or died, or was married in the Year of the Whales. 
For my part I am sure I shall remember 
it too; and I shall never look upon even 
a quiet sea with quite the same eyes again. 
I shall conjure up, beyond the white fringe 
of the surf, beyond 
the little dulling edge of foam 
That browns and dwindles as the wave goes 
home— 

I shall conjure up a vision of the huge dim forms 
that have their being there, in what Homer with 
a poet’s wonder called the Unharvested Sea, so 
vast that our nets and trawls are but as children’s 
buckets dipped haphazard into it. Upon the 
holiday beach, I shall seem to see beyond the 
paddlers and the swimmers, beyond the farthest 
bobbing lobster-boat, beyond the streak of the 
horizon; I shall picture the twilit depths where 
things ancient, mysterious and strange move to 
and fro like dark thoughts that trouble the 
imagination and are gone—coelacanth, giant 
squid, who knows?, the great sea serpent too, 
cachalot and rorqual, narwhal and bottlenose, 
dolphin and grampus, ‘‘and there is that 
Leviathan, whom Thou hast made to play 
therein.” 
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THE VOGUE FOR THE EAGLE TABLE | 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


the solitary independence of the eagle have 

made it of world-wide symbolic signifi- 
cance. Asa decorative motif it has been used by 
many countries from ancient times. One well- 
known medieval use was the lectern-stand 
where the sloping book-rest was upheld by an 
eagle with its claws grasping a ball and its wings 
outspread. 

During the first half of the 18th century, 
from the end of Queen Anne’s reign to 1750, the 
eagle-motif, for some unexplained reason, 
became extremely popular, particularly with 
furniture-makers. Not only were the legs of 
chairs and tables decorated with an eagle claw 
grasping a ball, but eagle-heads terminated the 
arms of chairs and settees, and were also carved 
on the cresting-rails of the backs and on the 
brackets that were glued on each side of the knee 
of the cabriole leg. Carvers and gilders of this 
period, who specialised in the making of looking- 77 
glass frames, were also fond of placing a carved oo ne _— : . 


: ae ee 1—A RARE DESIGN OF EAGLE TABLE: ONE OF A PAIR | 
oan a ORIGINALLY IN THE HALL OF HIGHCLERE CASTLE, | 
HAMPSHIRE. ABOUT 1730 


i¢ | \HE wide-spread habitat, the strength and 
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panelling lining the walls was of an unusual design, being Classical in | 
treatment with Corinthian pilasters spaced around the walls. Its date’! 
is about the second quarter of the 17th century. The pair of eagle tables | 
was bought probably in the 1730s and the companion looking-glasses 
were made so that they would fit into the shaped panel above the tables. 
The highly ornamented gilt window cornices are Victorian; the room: 
therefore had undergone several furnishings since the panelling was \ 
originally fitted. Unfortunately the panelling, the eagle tables, the’! 
looking-glasses and the rare late-17th-century chandelier of gilt gesso” 
were sold in the 1920s and went to America. When looking round an 
antique shop in New York last year I came across the looking- glasses 
hanging alone, for they had been divorced from their tables and also 
the panelling to which they owed their unusual shape. 

Eagle tables were not free-standing, for the frame which held the |! 
marble top had to be screwed to the wall. In order to hide the rather 
ugly construction of iron or wooden struts which extended from the. 
eagle’s back to the back rail of the frame, carved apron-pieces were fixed 
at the sides (Fig. 5). 4 

Besides the type of console-table with a single eagle the carvers 
and gilders also made large marble-topped tables with an eagle set at* 
each of the front corners, and at the back corners were two supports or © 
trusses, for such tables were free-standing and did not need any support 
from the wall. These long tables were not designed for standing against © 
a pier-wall but as decorative tables for the spacious halls of Palladian 
houses, a number of which were being built at this time. The out- 
standing table which is illustrated (Fig. 1) and its companion are © 
examples of this type. Originally they were part of the 18th-century 
furnishing of Highclere House, Hampshire, the home of the Earl of 
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2.—DETAIL OF A SIDE OF THE TABLE 
SHOWING THE EAGLE’S WINGS 


eagle in the centre of a broken pediment. This 
applied especially to looking-glasses with walnut 
and gilt frames. Eagle- heads were also used for 
decorating gilt looking-glass frames, both large 
and small. 

The carvers and gilders also began about 
1720 to make a design of side-table the marble 
top of which was upheld by a life-size eagle with 
outspread wings. No evidence exists as to the 
origin of this curious design. It seems unlikely 
that it came from the Continent, because the 
few extant tables that have a foreign look in 
their design were probably inspired by the Eng- 
lish example. Eagle tables were in fashion in the 
two decades 1725 to 1745 and they must have 
been made, judging by the number extant, 
by different firms of London carvers and 
gilders. 

One of the reasons for the eagle table 
becoming so much in favour was its use as a 
pier-table: that is, a table that was placed 
against a pier-wall between two windows. It was 
due to this that many pier-tables have survived 
in pairs, for a three-windowed room required two 
tables (Fig. 3). Pier-tables, when made in pairs, 
invariably had the eagles facing in opposite 
directions, so that a pair of tables balanced. | 
The photograph of the panelled room, with its 
RD reitiables ann obec es intact, was eee 3.—17th-CENTURY OAK-PANELLED ROOM ORIGINALLY IN A COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
at an old house which ‘stood in the hollow to the SURREY, WITH EAGLE TABLES AND LOOKING-GLASSES DECORATING THE TWO 
north of the Hog’s Back, in Surrey. The oak WINDOW PIERS 


Carnarvon, which was a Georgian building, 
remodelled in the 1840s to the designs of Sir 
Charles Barry. Its name was then changed from 
‘House to Castle. The crowned, bearded mask 
in the middle, with its swags of drapery, is prob- 
ably only a decorative feature with no special 
significance; it was not the head of Neptune, for 
instance. The two eagles at the corners have 
been skilfully designed, for whether the table is 
looked at from the front or from the sides they 
form, together with the strong central feature 
of the mask a pleasing composition. 

The problem of designing a large side-table 
was to ornament the empty space in the middle 
between the front legs, for if this was not done 
the designer of this early Georgian period felt 
that the table was unimposing and lacked the 
essential quality of richness. The usual way of 
overcoming the difficulty was to have a deep 
apron-piece below the frieze rail or a central 
mask and swags of drapery, as in the table 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The eagle table shown in Fig, 6 is another 
exceptional example. Here the designer thought 
of the original idea of filling the empty space 
with an eagle set on its own base; this design, 
with its garlands of flowers connecting the eagle 
with the satyr terminal legs, endows the table 
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7.—A TABLE WITH THE FRAME DECORATED WITH 
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}4.—ONE OF THE EAGLE TABLES FROM THE ROOM SHOWN IN FIG. 3. (Right) 5—SIDE VIEW OF THE TABLE SHOWING 
CARVED OPEN-WORK APRON AND THE WAY IN WHICH THE EAGLE’S TAIL IS FIXED TO THE ROCK BASE FOR STRENGTH 


6.—ONE OF A PAIR OF PIER-TABLES OF A RICH AND UNIQUE 


DESIGN. ABOUT 1730. 


with considerable richness. The 
design must have been the 
work of a skilled ornamentalist 
who had the boldness to con- 
ceive such a composition and 
bring it off successfully. The 
table is one of a pair and was 
probably designed as a pier- 
table, with a glass hanging 
above, for one of the pleasant 
three-windowed rooms which 
form a suite on the principal 
floor of St. Giles’s House, 
Dorset. 

Although eagle tables 
must have been made in con- 
siderable numbers, judging by 
the many that have survived, 
it is strange that so few con- 
temporary references to them 
are to be found. “A large 
marble table with a cistern, on 
a painted frame, supported by 
an eagle:”’ this description of 
an eagle table with a marble 
top occurs in the sale catalogue 


AT ST. GILES’S HOUSE, DORSET 


of the town mansion in Cavendish-square 
of the Duke of Chandos. The sale took 
place in 1746, two years after the death of the 
duke. 

A much rarer variant of the eagle table was 
one in which a pair of dolphins helped to support 
the marble top on their tails (Fig. 7). The eagle 
table, from the constructional point of view, was 
by no means satisfactory, but the dolphin was 
far less so. In the former the body of the eagle 
had supporting strength, for it was carved from 
a block of wood the grain of which ran vertically. 
In the dolphin table the wood had to be built up 
in sections and the grain ran out where the tail 
twisted. Little strength could be expected in a 
wood construction when this happened. Pos- 
sibly these defects caused the dolphin table to 
have a high rate of destruction, but even if this 
were the case eagle tables must have been 
made in far larger numbers. 

The fact that the eagle-motif did not lend 
itself to a chinoiserie composition was probably 
why it went out of fashion in the 1740s, when 
London carvers of chairs, tables and looking- 
glass frames were turning their attention to 
designs in the Chinese taste. 
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MY FIRST ICELAND FALCON 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


“NVER since T was a small boy I have had a 
kL passion for hawks, Looking back, I think 
it must have been Archibald Thorburn, 
that prince of bird-artists, who inspired this first 
love of mine. And how superbly he rendered the 
imperious looks and the general air of distinetion 
of these aristocrats of the air! To the innocent 
eye of a ten-year-old by far the most magnificent 
of all the illustrations which adorned Coward's 
textbook (my vade mecum in those days) was the 
one depicting a Greenland faleon,  /aleo 
vusticolus candicans . now there was a name 
to conjure with, a raptor as white as the Arctic 
waste itself and half as big again as a peregrine, 
the kind of bird which any man might be proud 
to include in his life-list. One day, I told myself, 
I would see such a dazzling creature. Many a 
time I pictured the incident in my mind's eye 
a snowy hillside in Sutherland, perhaps, with the 
grouse scattering to left and right beneath the 
falcon’s swoop, or maybe a frozen estuary on 
the east coast with the wild-fowl rising in panic, 
and the great bird high above them, pinned to 
the sky like a silver brooch, 

Alas for my hopes! Half a lifetime has gone 
by and I have still to set cyes on my white 
falcon, All the same, I have had some near 
misses. ‘There was, for example, that [aster 
weekend in Norfolk, 1947 I think it was, when 
the bar parlour gossip at Brancaster centred on 
the “girt white duck-hawk’’ which had been 


“FIT FOR THE WRIST OF AN 


MMPEROR”’: AN 


seen on the saltings. There was that day on 
Solway, far out on Blackshaw Bank, when an 
outsize faleon (too big, too lumbering for any 
peregrine, surely) made a half-hearted pass at 
the barnacle geese and then beat off heavily 
across the estuary before IT could be quite 
positive of the identification, 

Granted, this was no white bird, No matter, 
however, for it is now recognised that the gyr, 
lecland, and Greenland falcons, as they used to 
be called, are simply geographical races of the 
same species, Not only is it virtually impossible 
to say which is which in the field, at any rate in 
their juvenile plumage, but in all three it is 
apparently quite common to find white and 
dark phase individuals in the same eyrie, So 
great is the confusion, indeed, that one cannot 
help wondering whether the mere handful of 
reliable records for the gyr in this country is 
best explained by a readiness to assign any big, 
dark faleon to the Ieelandic race, As a rough, 
general rule it can be said that the latter is 
intermediate between the grey gyr and the 
snowy Greenland, but immature birds present 
quite a problem even when they can be handled 
as museum skins, In the field the only thing to 
do is to write them off as possibles rather than 
certainties, as hajSpened in the case of my Sol- 
way bird, 

By far the most exasperating of these near 
misses occurred quite recently, This time the 


ICELAND FALCON THAT WENT 
ABOARD A WEATHER-SHIP IN THE ATLANTIC AND WAS HANDED OVER TO A 
SCOTTISH ZOO 


place was Loch 


gists as the author of an erudite paper on that 
tantalising bird the “hoodwink,”’ 
roadside the two of us were watching the hordes 
of pink-footed geese on St. Serf’s Isle, intrigued 
by a solitary white goose in their midst. Was it 
a snow goose, we wondered, or merely an 
albino? In order to get a closer look and on the 


off-chance of putting the geese up, I left the 4; 


road and walked down to the lochside. Sure 
enough, the pink-feet rose, and with them the 
all-white bird. No black primaries . . 
an albino after all. 

When I got back to the car Maury was all 
smiles, Less than five minutes after I had left 
him, he said, an Iceland faleon had shot over- 
head, hotly pursued by a heckling peregrine. 
lor the moment he had been so taken aback by 
the discrepancy in the sizes that he had almost 
mistaken the pursuer for a merlin; then he 
caught a glimpse of white on the other’s head 
and saw its streaky underparts. 

This news rather took the wind out of my 
sails. The truly maddening thing was that if 
only I had happened to look up at the time I 
should have seen this fabulous bird and _ its 
pursner as they made off across the loch towards 
the distant hills. Hoodwinked again! Needless 
to say, I kept my eyes skinned for the rest of the 
day, and, needless to say, the miracle was not 
repeated, 

Nevertheless, by an extraordinary coin- 
cidence, within a week I did see an Iceland 
falcon, Unfortunately, when it came, the great 
moment turned out to be a sad anti-climax. 
Indeed, were it not that the chain of events 
which led to it was so prosaic, so ludicrous, the 
story would scarcely be worth the telling. Tucked 
away on the inside page of a Sunday newspaper 
was a four-line item of news which caught my 
eye. According to this, a large hawk “with a 
wing span of over five feet’’ had been captured 
aboard a weather-ship stationed some 300 miles 
out in the Atlantic. For several days strong 
north-westerly gales had been blowing, and the 
bird had alighted in an exhausted condition. 
As it showed no inclination to leave the vessel 
it had been kept alive and eventually brought 
ashore when the weather-ship returned to its 
base for supplies, A telephone call to the port 
authorities elicited the information that the 
vagrant had been handed over to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Further 
enquiries revealed that a home had been found 
for it in one of the Scottish zoos, There at last I 
tracked the lost-one down. 

My first Iceland, and what a beauty she 
was! ‘To all appearances she was a typical 
young gyr in her first plumage, so bulky that 
she made the biggest peregrine I had ever seen 
look puny by comparison, She was powerfully 
built, and her bluish feet would not have dis- 
graced an eagle; and her wild eyes were as dark 
as black grapes. Most of her feathers were gun- 
metal colour, finely edged with white. There 
she sat, between a great horned owl and a 
crochety old raven, looking quite docile, or at 
any rate impassive. The raw steak which had 
been left for her lay on the floor untouched. 
She watched me suspiciously as I sidled up to 
the stump on which she was perched, ready to 
fly off the handle and dash herself against the 
wire walls of the aviary the moment I raised my 
hand. At close quarters she looked less like a 
peregrine than ever, altogether more massively 
built, more thick-set and broader in the beam: 
a falcon fit for the wrist of an emperor! Face on, 
she already looked decidedly white about the 
head and neck, with just a trace of a moustache, 
so that it was easy to envisage her a year or so 
hence in all the glory of the Iceland falcon’s 
kenspeckle white and grey, In profile, I thought, 
she looked rather nondescript, but what a fine 
figure she cut, her shoulders hunched like a 
heavyweight’s and her pinions so long that they 
almost reached the tip of her. tail! Like every- 
thing else about her, her bill was noticeably 
broader and more powerful than the peregrine’s. 

Ouietly, watchfully, she allowed me to 


Leven and my companion, © 
Maury Meiklejohn, widely known to ornitholo- | 
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photograph her in various attitudes. One 
»hotograph, I am glad to say, reproduces the bird 
jn the Thorburn portrait already mentioned, the 
pne which first fired my schoolboy’s imagination. 
Jnly when I ventured to touch her (an indignity 
Which no wild-born, blue-blooded falcon can 


he 


endure) did she take offence, whirling round and 
“Yround in tight circles until at last she alighted, 


vasping, ina corner, Wide-eyed, bill gaping, she 
reminded me of an athlete who had just done 
‘the hundred yards flat-out and was fighting to 
regain his breath. Clearly, in this state, she was 


'Nnot fit to be released, though personz ly I should 


have thought it only right to give her the 


‘)chance of freedom, 
yi The trouble is that in captivity most birds 
Jof prey very soon lose their fine-drawn con- 


dition, and young ones especially are quickly in 
difficulties if they are called upon to undertake 
anything like a sustained flight. Indeed, the 
regularity with which passage hawks avail 
themselves of a lift on board ships suggests 


‘that for all their speed and adroitness in the air 


they tire sooner than other migrants on a long 
sea crossing. All the same, it is hard to say why 
‘this particular bird should have been so dis- 
itressed by a strong north-west (i.e., presumably 
following) wind. But, then, gyr falcons are 
unpredictable creatures; they have a way of 
turning up in the most unexpected places and 
at the oddest of times, arriving like the pro- 
verbial bolt from the blue, One of the best bird 
stories I know has to do with a Greenland falcon 
which chased a domestic pigeon through an 


OUR HORNETS’ NEST 


‘ ,' YE had no particular quarrel with our 
hornets. They had few of the aggravat- 
ing characteristics of wasps. During the 
day they went quietly about their private busi- 
ness, whatever it is, and took no interest in jam 
or marmalade. They kept late hours though, 
and if, after the lights were turned on, the 
window of the dining-room was left open, they 
would come zooming in like bombers and circle 
furiously round the light. Then someone would 
bring weapons and we would slay the intruders. 
Normally the window would be shut and the 
hornets would gather thickly on it, roaring like 
lions. 

They lived in the dark attic space between 
the roof and the ceiling joists of our one- 
storeyed house and their entrance was through 
a crack under the eaves over the back door. 
When I first suspected this I mounted by way 
of the stores shelves in the kitchen to the trap- 
door giving access to the attic and shone a 
torch round. There was the nest, a ghostly white 
globe about a foot in diameter, clinging to the 
rafters low down near the eaves, There was a lot 
of noisy activity round the hive, and I closed the 


trap-door quickly. We resolved to let well alone, 


* * OK 


My brother-in-law, Derry, is an excitable 
man, the last person one would wish to be 
associated with in the matter of hornets’ nests; 
but when he came to stay with us someone blew 
the gaff, and the expression appeared on his face 
which usually presages some alarming activity. 

‘“‘Come on,’”’ he said. ‘‘Let’s have a look 
at it. Have you got some petrol? That’s the 
easiest way.’ I said we had local rules about 
petrol in the attic. 

“Well, then, we could scrape the thing off 
into a bucket of disinfectant or something. Or 
put cyanide in the entrance hole and bung it up,”’ 

“There isn’t room to get a bucket under- 
neath,’”’ I replied, ‘‘and as far as I could see 
there were quite a lot of entrance holes. Any- 
way, what are the hornets supposed to be doing 
all this time?”’ 

“Oh well, we shall have to wait till they’ve 
turned in. I suppose they Ixnock off some time.”’ 

I reminded him that they kept late hours, 
but agreed with much reluctance to show him 
up to the attic late that evening. He could then 


make a reconnaissance and we would try to 
devise a feasible plan. 

At the appointed hour I opened the trap- 
door for him and shone the torch at the nest. 
It seemed to be quiet. He climbed through and 
made his way gingerly along a ceiling joist. I 
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THE FALCON IN A CORNER OF AN AVIARY IN THE ZOO 


open door at Halligarth in Unst and slew it in 
the kitchen while the farm servants were 
breakfasting one Sunday morning. Appar- 
ently, too, the hunter retrieved its prey and made 


~ 0 


returned to ground level, asking him to let me 
know if there was anything he required. After 
a pause he began a sort of commentary 
reminiscent of bomb disposal: 


“T have got to the nest. It seems perfectly 


quiet and harmless... Iam examining it for 
entrances. ... Yes, there appear to be quite a 
number . the main entrance appears to be 


underneath, so we can’t shove anything in 
that ... 1am making a hole through the upper 
crust with my pencil... .” 

“Listen. If the nest is quiet, why not cut 
it off gently and wrap it in a tablecloth?” 

He did not appear to hear, and continued 
with his bulletins: “I have got through the first 
layer now. Nothing is happening. It is most 
interesting. I want to find out how many layers 
there are, and what they are doing inside. . . . 
Pass up the cyanide, will you? I think I’ll put 
some in the hole when I’ve got a bit farther... . 
I’m making a hole about an inch square.” 

I got the cyanide and attempted to reason 
with him when he came back to the trap-door. 

“Tf they don’t mind your making holes 
with a pencil,” I argued, “they wouldn’t mind 
your chopping off the nest. Why ask for trouble 
by boring through to the middle?” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,”’ he said. ‘‘They’re 
probably pretty dopey and they'll all be crawl- 
ing about.”’ He vanished into the darkness. 

“T am now through the second layer and 
am. approaching the third... the structure of 
the nest is most extraordinary. . .. Dash!’ (a 
pause) “‘a couple of hornets have come out 
and they’re buzzing round. . . . I’ve put the torch 
to one side and they’re going for that.”’ 


* oe 


“Stop!’’ I shouted with all the authority 
I could muster. ‘‘I have a wife and child to 
consider, We can’t have the house filled with 
angry hornets. I’m going to pass up a tablecloth 
and you must wrap the thing up.”’ 

“Oh, all right,’’ he agreed reluctantly, “‘ but 
it was just getting to the really interesting part. 
Let’s have a large carving knife, too, and I'll 
bring the whole thing down.’ 

As I climbed up the shelves again with the 

tablecloth and the carving knife I could hear the 
angry buzzing of the two hornets round the light. 

“For goodness’ sake be careful,” I said. 
“They say the sting of even one hornet can be 
nearly fatal.” 

I climbed downagainand hurriedly fetcheda 
large bucket, leaving it ready below the trap-door. 
Then I took up a position on the middle shelf. 

+ “Tt’s all right,”’ shouted my brother-in-law. 


its get-away before anyone had time to move. 
If only my first gyr could have figured in 
some such incident, instead of being cooped up, 
alone and disconsolate, in a cage! 


By E. E. NOTT-BOWER 


“T’ve got the tablecloth round. It’s a bit of a 
job holding it and cutting the nest off at the 
same time. Another hornet’s come out but it’s 
in the tablecloth ... that’s got it... I’m coming 
back.’”’ He returned with the nest in the cloth 
and slung it over the trap-door. 


x * 


I was just reaching up to take it when he 
let go of one corner of the cloth and the nest 
rolled out, brushed past me, and fell with a soft 
thud on the floor below. A lot of the outside 
shell disintegrated and there was a sinister 
buzzing. Several more hornets flew out. Derry 
dropped the cloth on the nest, and he and I 
landed on the floor simultaneously. Somehow 
we got the cloth round the nest again and 
stuffed the lot into the bucket. The loose hornets 
left us and buzzed off to the sitting-room, where 
they put to flight Angela and Jill, who added 
cries of abuse to our vehement argument as to 
what should be done with the bucket. Amid 
the general uproar a few more hornets made 
their escape, scattering us like sheep. Eventually 
I got the bucket into the bathroom, put it in 
the bath under the hot tap, turned the water on 
and left hurriedly, shutting the door behind me. 
My brother-in-law was annoyed. He said it 
would spoil the nest, which he wanted to dissect. 
We killed the odd hornets, and after waiting a 
quarter of an hour entered the bathroom with 
caution and removed the tablecloth from the 
nest. Two bodies floated to the top of the water. 
One went down the waste, the other we fished 
out and put on the sitting-room mantelpiece 
as a specimen. 

There were no more hornets in the nest. 
I do not know enough about their habits to 
guess where all the rest had gone; but I shudder 
to think what would have happened had they 
all been at home. Afterwards my brother-in- 
law cut up the sodden nest, making a beastly 
mess on the sitting-room floor. He said he had 
never been lucky enough to have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with hornets before, but all 
that he had seen and learnt that evening tended 
to confirm his previous theories. He then 
settled down to recount in a loud authoritative 
voice his views on their habits. He was just 
pointing out how it all went to show something 
(I forget what) when the body on the mantel- 
piece suddenly came to life and flew into his 
hair. For some reason it failed to sting him. 
My womenfolk took down the two swords 
which hang over the fireplace and dispatched 
it after a brisk encounter. After that we tidied 
the place up and managed to change the subject. 
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FROM STAGE-COACH TO STEAM-CAR 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 


1.—A VICTORIAN TRAM-CAR, ONE OF THE VEHICLES EXHIBITED 
MUSEUM, WHICH IS SHORTLY 
This tram ran from Ryde Pier in the Isle of Wight, and 
(Right) 2—STEAM-TRAM OF 1882, 
GIANT’S 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


NGS DHE EUG 
RE-OPENING. 
began service about 1867. 


RAN FROM PORTSTEWART TO THE 


TRANSPORT 


years, Hull Transport Museum in High- 
street will shortly re-open with a great 
variety of exhibits from many parts of the 
British Isles. The cavalcade is indeed a remark- 
able one, presenting the visitor with an almost 
complete panoramic survey of transport from 
the days of the Georgian cabriolet and the stage- 
coach to the threshold of modern motoring. 
“Next to a fox-hunt, the finest sight in 
England is a stage-coach just ready to start.”’ 
Cobbett’s remark springs to mind on seeing the 
Quicksilver, the stage-mail coach that ran bet- 
ween London and Devonport in the early years 
of the 19th century at the exhilarating speed 


ee being closed to the public for many 


3.—_GARDNER-SERPOLLET 


STEAM-CAR OF 


W HICH 


CAUSEWAY IN 


of 103 miles per hour: It was the fastest coach 
out of London. 

This handsome vehicle, its guard armed 
with blunderbuss and his feet firmly planted on 
the trap-door above the “‘boot’”’ holding the 
mail, underwent several adventures. It was 
ditched, held up by floods, immobilised in snow 
drifts. It was a favourite subject with contem- 
porary artists, but although they painted it at 
different stages en voute, such as passing Kew 
Bridge and arriving at Temple Bar, they some- 
how missed the romantic possibilities of the 
coach racing past Stonehenge by moonlight. In 
one painting, however, the “Quicksilver while in 
open country is being attacked by a lioness. 


1901, MADE IN PARIS. 


The beast had escaped from a_ travelling 
menagerie (October 20, 1816). 

Some of the private family coaches—lke 
the Earl of Yarborough’s state carriage—recall 
the quiet splendour of driving through an 
England as yet undefiled by industry. A fine 
brougham evokes the memory of Lord Brough- 
am, after whom this type of carriage was named. 
One vehicle—an attractive variation of the 
hansom cab—spun its way in and around Hull 
well within living memory; in the realm of 
coachwork was there ever such gracefulness as 
those curved, highly polished doors that en- 
closed the occupant? 

Some of the early tram-cars also exhibited 


(Right) 4—AN 1897 PANHARD PETROL-DRIVEN CAR, 
IDENTICAL WITH THE ONE IN WHICH THE LATE QUEEN MARY TOOK HER FIRST MOTOR DRIVE 
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much fine craftsmanship. The Ryde Pier 
Company (Isle of Wight) seems to have spon- 
sored the first trams in Britain, and one of 
their earliest models is in the museum (Fig. 1). 
Hit is a single-deck vehicle, with shapely roof, 
trefoil-headed windows and corner pillars 
pcarved with oak leaves and acorns. It began 
}service about 1867 and in its early years, when 
it was drawn by horses, Queen Victoria would 
ometimes patronise it during her visits to 
Osborne House. Later, steam engines were 
harnessed to the tram, then it was adapted for 
electrical propulsion, and finally it was pulled 
Hby a petrol-driven car. It has been carefully 
restored to the appearance it would have had in 
Fvbout 1870. 

Another vintage tram is the quaint vehicle 
that ran between Portstewart and the Giant’s 
»Causeway in Northern Ireland, at a maximum 
speed of 10 m.p.h. (Fig. 2). Actually, this is the 
“steam locomotive that piloted a train comprising 
jopen-sided carriages for passengers. It was 
ymade in 1882 by Kitsons, of Leeds, and was in 
bregular service until 1925. 

Its faint resemblance to a medieval war- 
“horse, armoured almost down to the fetlocks, is 
Ypartly due to the current Board of Trade 
regulations which enjoined that all the working 
‘parts above four inches from the rails must be 
concealed. Hence the “iron jacket,’ and the 
‘splashers” that cover the wheels. The funnel 
Wsuggests that a further regulation—that no 


6.—SICILIAN LEMON CART, IN USE UP TILL 1929. “Every part has been artistically 
treated.” (Below) 7—PAINTING ON THE BACK PANEL OF THE CART, SHOWING 


smoke or steam be visible—was 
winked at by authorities and pub- 
lic alike. 

There are almost enough 
veteran cars here to provide a 
good Brighton Run. Several have, 
in fact, been used in a _ local 
Veteran Car Run from Hull to 
Bridlington. These include a Stur- 
mey Cycle Car (1900), a Marshall- 
Benz Dog Cart (1901) and a 
Cleveland Electric Car (1900). A 
fine showpiece is the Gardner- 
Serpollet steam-car (Paris, 1901) 
with wooden wheels, pneumatic 
tyres and a huge hood not unlike a 
Victorian bonnet (Fig. 3). The 
maker’s plate beneath the front seat 
describes these cars, amusingly, as 
“Automobiles a Vapeur,’’ and you 
could buy one new for £600. A 
driver when touring the countryside 
would frequently have to replenish 
his storage tank with water from 
some well. 

It was of such a car that 
Colonel Magrath, a pioneer motorist, 
told the following story. “In one of 
my drives I met an elderly woman 
on a quiet road, proceeding to 
market. She got dreadfully startled 
at seeing the car, and when she 
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5.—FROM THE NUNBURNHOLME 
ESTATE IN EAST YORKSHIRE. This 


sleigh was used until about 60 years ago 


arrived in Wexford told everyone that she 
met a, carriage from the other world, with a 
horrible ugly demon driving it, and she knew at 
once that the carriage was sent to take her to 
Hell, but—thank God!—she had sense enough 
to make the sign of the Cross, when the carriage 
and ugly driver vanished.” 

Another fine specimen is the Panhard, a 
French petrol car (1897) with chain drive and 
large rear wheels (Fig. 4). It is in effect a 
motorised wagonette. In an identical model 
the late Queen Mary took her first motor drive, 
A contemporary photograph shows the party 
setting off from the Hendre, Monmouth, with 
the Hon. Charles S. Rolls at the wheel and the 
future Queen at his side. As there was no hood 
they were completely at the mercy of the 
weather. Nevertheless, the Panhard enjoyed a 
great vogue as one of the French “‘motors for 
the million.”’ 

Very attractive is the sleigh used by Lady 
Chesterfield (Fig. 5). It is from the Nunburn- 
holme estate, in the East Riding, and a local 
man remembers seeing it drawn up in Hull 
market about 60 years ago. In any wintry 
setting it would look quite enchanting. It may 
be of Russian design, and is decorated with a 
swan’s head and a unicorn, and equipped with 
shell-shaped seat and driver’s pillion. A gro- 
tesque face leers from behind the seat. The 
original sleigh bells are missing, but they must 
have tinkled merrily as her Ladyship’s horses 
pulled the sleigh over the snow-covered Wolds 
encircling her home. 

Another surprise is the Sicilian lemon cart 
(Fig. 6). This gaily-decorated cart was used.on 
the estate of a soft-drinks firm, taking lemons 
from field to factory, up till 1929. But it was 
a distinct family concern, each generation 
adding some decorative feature. Half-an-hour’s 
close inspection would barely exhaust its appeal, 
for every part down to the smallest and most 
obscure, and whether of wood or metal, has been 
artistically treated. 

Comic little heads wearing bowler-type hats 
appear round the top edges of the cart, while 
the two side panels are painted with scenes from 
La Bohéme and La Traviata. Wheels, axle and 
shafts are also beautifully carved and painted, 
but the back panel sums up the whole conception 
by depicting in glowing colours just such a lemon 
cart in full, festive use (Fig. 7). 

In addition to these and many other 
vehicles there are ‘‘waywisers,” horse-brasses 
and harness, coachmen’s uniforms, post horns 
and whips, tramway fare-boxes and tickets: in 
fact, all the fascinating paraphernalia that 
transport has dropped by the way. 
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EUSTON HALL, SUFFOLK—I 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
Between 1666 and 1670 Lord Arlington transformed the old home of the Rookwoods 


into a palatial building ranged round three sides of a court and having four pavilions 
It was remodelled for the second Duke of Grafton by Matthew 


The house has recently been reduced in size. 


“after the French.” 
Brettingham, 1750-56. 


T is unlikely that more than a few among 
the millions who pass through Euston 
station ever connect it with a village in 

Suffolk or realise that it owes its name to the 
existence of the FitzRoy estate to the north 
of Bloomsbury. The Suffolk Euston, remote 
from main-line railways, lies close to the 
Norfolk border, some three miles from Thet- 
ford, on the edge of the Breckland. Its valley 
and the park which fills it, brimming over 
on to the high ground on either side, have 
been made green and smiling by the contri- 
vance of landscape artists, defying the lght 
soil and putting to good use the stream that 
flows through the domain shortly before join- 
ing the Little Ouse, which forms the county 
boundary. On the maps this stream is anony- 
mous, and it has no name to-day, but it gave 
one to the Hundred of Blackbourn through 
which it passes. 

The estate acquired by Lord Arlington 
in 1666 and extended by the Dukes of 
Grafton to embrace 11,000 acres had its 
origin in the manor anciently called that of 
Little Hall. Euston figures in Domesday 
Book as a possession of the abbey of St. 
Edmund. The poverty of its soil was such 
that it gave an annual return of only 30 
shillings. But there were two mills, one of 
which is represented by a building standing 
close to the bridge that takes the drive across 
the river; in the 18th century it was dis- 
guised to look like a church and given a 
battlemented brick tower. The Little Hall 
manor seems to have originated in a holding 
of the Bardolfs which was a parcel of the 
Norfolk Honour of Wormegay. Under the 
first two Edwards it was held by the Verleys, 
later by Pateshulls, and from the early years 
of the 15th century by the Rookwoods. The 
Euston Rookwoods were a branch of the old 
Suffolk family seated at Acton and at Cold- 
ham Hallin Stanningfield. Roger Rookwood, 
who died in 1482, referred in his will, made 
three years previously, to his ““maner of 
Euston called Lityle Halle” and to other 
property in Euston and Sapiston. Like many 


2.—THE COURTYARD AND 


of his neighbours, he went in 
for sheep-farming on a con- 
siderable scale. 

In the summer of 1578 
Queen Elizabeth made a pro- 
gress through East Anglia on 
her way to Norwich. On the 
night of August 10 she lay at 
Euston Hall, where her host 
was Edward Rookwood. Like 
their cousins of Coldham Hall, 
the Euston Rookwoods adhered 
to the old faith, and, in spite of 
having so recently entertained 
the Queen, “Mr. Rookwood” 
was summoned before the Coun- 
cil at Norwich and committed 
to prison. An ieriminating 
image of Our Lady had been 
discovered in an outbuilding 
where it had been hidden in the 
hay. This Edward Rookwood 
survived until 1633, though 
doubtless, as a recusant, he had 
become much impoverished. 
His grandson, another Edward, 
was buried at Euston in 1662, and two years 
later, when the Heralds made their visitation, 
the latter’s son, Nicholas, was entered as “‘of 
Euston.” This was not long before Lord 
Arlington purchased the estate. In 1655, 
however, it is said to have been acquired by 
George Feilding, Earl of Desmond, who was 
buried at Euston when he died in January, 
1666. 

Arlington, the first A of the Cabal, had 
been Secretary of State since 1662 and was on 
the flood tide of fortune when he purchased 
Euston and transformed the Rookwoods’ 
house into a palace of chateau-like appear- 
ance (Fig. 3). While still Henry Bennet he 
had been secretary to the Duke of York when 
in exile; he had travelled extensively, spoke 
French and Spanish fluently, and in 1666 
married the daughter of a Dutch nobleman. 
She was Isabella, daughter of Louis de 
Nassau, Baron of Leck and Reverwaert, a 


STABLE BUILDING, LOOKING NORTH 


1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FRAMED IN THE ARCH 
OF THE STABLES. This front was added by Brettingham 
circa 1750 to the north side of the house 


kinsman of the Prince of Orange; her sister 
had married his friend, Lord Ossory, the Duke 
of Ormonde’s son. In his purchase of Euston 
Arlington was undoubtedly influenced by its 
proximity to Newmarket, where the King was 
about to build a house, but he had Suffolk 
connections through his mother, a Crofts, and 
he had been born at her home at Little 
Saxham. In March, 1666, he got himself 
made keeper of the game at Euston and for 
ten miles round. He seems to have lost no 
time in starting to build. The State Papers 
contain references to trees and work supplied 
for him at Euston in March, 1667; in May 
he was there viewing the place and giving 
orders. By 1670 the building seems to have 
been finished, and on August 1 he wrote to his 
secretary, Williamson (who was to succeed 
him as Secretary of State): “I am so much 
pleased with my house that I should be glad 
to be allowed to spend 15 days more in it.” 
The King paid the first of his 
visits to Euston that year. A 
lead cistern, now in the kitchen 
garden, will have been among 
the finishing touches (Fig. 8). It 
is stamped with Lord Arlington’s 
initials and the date 1671. 

A late-17th-century paint- 
ing, perhaps by the younger 
Wyck, and a set of rather crude 
drawings made about 1716 by 
Edmund Prideaux while on a 
journey into Norfolk, show what 
the house looked like before it 
was remodelled by the second 
Duke of Grafton (Figs. 3 and 6). 
To supplement them there are 
two long passages in Evelyn’s 
Diary devoted to Euston and the 
descriptions of Celia Fiennes and 
other visitors. Their opinions 
grow progressively less favour- 
able as the house came to appear 
increasingly old-fashioned in re- 
trospect. To Celia Fiennes in 
1698 it looked nobly “tho’ not 
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just of the new modell’d way = rhe eee 
‘of building.”’ Evelyn, how- 
|ever, was enthusiastic in his 
‘appraisal: “a very noble 
) pile, consisting of 4 pavil- 
' lions after the French, beside 
a body of a large house, and 
‘tho’ not built altogether, but 
| form’d of additions to an old 
jhouse (purchas’d by his 
Lordship of one Sir T. Rook- 
| wood) yet with a _ vast 
j}expence made not onely 
; capable and roomesome, but 
‘very magnificent and com- 
} modious, as well within as 
+ without, nor lesse splendidly 
» furnish’d.”” Evelyn was mis- 
} taken in knighting the last 
+ Rookwood and gives him 
the wrong initial, but he tells 
‘us, what we might not have 
) suspected, that part of the 
+ Rookwoods’ house was re- 
} tained. It was probably of 
the familiar E or half-H 
plan, in which case Arlington 
will have prolonged the 
wings, added domed pavil- 
ions at the four corners and 3.—A LATE-17th-CENTURY PAINTING OF EUSTON HALL AND CHURCH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
re-designed the elevations. Reproduced by kind permission of Susanna, Duchess of Grafton 


background and Dutch wife, no doubt required French 
features and may himself have obtained French 
designs. The four pavilions with their domed roofs, 
which Prideaux had difficulty in drawing, look back to 
the designs of Salomon de Brosse, architect of the 
Luxembourg, and in particular to his Chateau of 
Blérancourt, in which he adopted domed roofs of the 
same form, derived from those used by du Cerceau at 
Verneuil. 

On the south front the projecting pavilions had 
two-storey loggias. Their superimposed colonnades 
took the place of the external wall and must have been 
rather frail supports for the attic storey and domed 
roof above. On this side there was a broad walk 
between lawns and clipped hedges leading to a formal 
pool. The west front overlooked the canalised stream, 
which was then nearer to the house. Here a formal 
garden with a fountain and statuary was protected on 
the north by an orangery, running out as a long wing 
from the north-west pavilion (Fig. 6). The break for- 
—THE EAST FRONT AS REMODELLED BY BRETTINGHAM, FROM A _ ward in the middle of the garden front was probably 

LITHOGRAPH OF 1841 not such a clumsy feature as Prideaux makes it look. 


1The open side of the courtyard was to 
the east. The old entrance gates and railing 
) with their distinctly unusual piers supporting 
Jurns are still 7m sztwu (Fig. 7). 
: Unfortunately, Evelyn does not say 
}whom Lord Arlington employed to design 
jthe house. The only Restoration architect 
) who habitually used French roofs and French 
\ types of plan was Robert Hooke, notably at 
|the Moorfields Bedlam and the first Montagu 
/House, which was burnt in 1686 and rebuilt 
|to the designs of the French architect, Puget. 
)But for Hooke’s diary we should know little 
/about his architectural activities, and there is 
Ino reference in it to Euston, but it does not 
I begin until after the house was completed. 
|However, if Hooke had been the architect, 
) Evelyn would probably have said so. The 
jeditors of the Wren Society (Vol. XIX) cite 
‘an attribution to William Samwell, who de- 
signed the King’s House at Newmarket, 
which was going up at the same time. This 
fact and Samwell’s purchase of an estate in 
Norfolk not far from Thetford may or may 
not be significant. Although little is known 
lof his work (the Grange, Alresford, and Eaton 
Hall, Cheshire, both rebuilt, and the west 
wing of Felbrigg), there does not seem to have ae ri 
been anything particularly French about it; 5.—THE SURVIVING NORTH WING. THE WEST AND SOUTH RANGES WERE 
but Lord Arlington, with his Continental TAKEN DOWN IN 1950-52 
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Above the pilasters flanking the arched door- 
way he shows a pair of busts set in circular 
recesses, and the series was continued along 
the parapet of the orangery. They were 
“heads of Caesars ill-cut in alabaster,” as 
Evelyn notes. When the orangery was pulled 
down about 1750, the busts disappeared, but 
some of them were used to adorn the front of 
the theatre at Thetford. Neither of the gar- 
den fronts had a pediment onthe central 
feature. Instead, there was a flat balustrade, 
apparently adorned with statuary in Evelyn’s 
time, for he “caus’d huge jarrs to be plac’d 
full of earth to keepe them steady upon their 
pedestalls between the statues, which make as 
good a shew as if they were of stone.”’ Evelyn 
also advised about planting trees in the park. 

The old painting with the stag hunt in 
the foreground makes the church appear 
closer to the house than it really is. When 
Evelyn paid his second visit it had only just 
been completed. “My Lord told me his heart 
smote him that after he had bestow’d so 
much on his magnificent palace there, he 
should see God’s House in the ruine it lay in.”’ 
Accordingly an entirely new church was built. 
The foundation stone bears the inscription: 
“Tsabella Duchess of Grafton and Countess 
of Ewston laid this Stone 21st day of April 
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6.—THE WEST FRONT WITH THE ORANGERY, FORMAL GARDEN AND CANAL. 
A DRAWING BY EDMUND PRIDEAUX, MADE ABOUT 1716 


7.—THE ENTRANCE GATES TO THE FORECOURT OF LORD ARLINGTON’S HOUSE, circa 1670. (Right) 8—LEAD CISTERN 
WITH LORD ARLINGTON’S INITIALS, DATED 1671 
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9.—_THE CHURCH, WHICH WAS BUILT BY 


LORD ARLINGTON IN 1676 


| 


1676.” If Samwell designed the church, 
he did not live to see it finished, since he 
died between April and June of that 
year. Henry Bell, the King’s Lynn 
architect, might have been employed. 
Though only twenty-three at the time, 
he was noted as “an ingenious archi- 
tect” by Hooke when he met him in 
London in August of the same year. 
The plan of the church is conservative: 
chancel, nave with transepts and aisles, 
west tower (Fig. 9). Its interior has 
plaster roofs in the form of quadripar- 
tite vaults with coffered soffits marking 
off the crossing (Fig. 10). An elabor- 
ately decorated ceiling covers the bay 
in the south aisle next the transept 
(Fig. 12). This was evidently the 
Arlingtons’ pew, with the family vault 
beneath. On the wall behind there is a 
large marble monument with a Latin 
inscription commemorating the rebuild- 
ing of the church. Some grave slabs 
with brasses were saved from its prede- 
cessor. The contemporary fittings in- 
clude a carved altar-piece and pulpit 
(Fig. 11). This little-known country 
cousin of Wren’s City churches should 


be compared with the one at Ingestre, with 
which Wren may have been concerned, and 
with Hooke’s little church at Willen in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Two years before he built the church 
Arlington had passed into political eclipse 
and had exchanged the office of Secretary of 
State for that of Lord Chamberlain. In his 
semi-retirement he spent a good deal of time 
at Euston, destined for his adored daughter 
and son-in-law. When a child she had been 
married to Henry FitzRoy, the second of the 
King’s sons by the Duchess of Cleveland. At 
the age of eight he was created Earl of Euston, 
and at the age of twelve Duke of Grafton, 
the title being taken from the Honour of 
Grafton, in Northamptonshire, which had 
been given him under a Crown grant. Dark, 
like his father, handsome, headstrong and 
fearless, he died of wounds received at the 
siege of Cork in 1690. Arlington had died in 
1685, a few months after his master, and, 
like him, after having confessed to a priest, 
died a Roman Catholic. 

The Duchess lived until 1723 and her 
son, the second Duke, until 1757. “‘A tall 
black man,” he was fond of hunting and 
horse-racing, but he was persuaded to take an 
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| interest in landscape planting, and in the 1740s, as we shall see, 
' employed Kent to make improvements. Kent’s idea for an entirely 
_ new house did not draw the Duke, but in the ’50s, after Kent’s 
| death, he set about remodelling his old one. Lord Arlington seems 
_ to have built too hurriedly, so that Sir Thomas Robinson, writing in 
1731 to Lord Carlisle, could say (though, no doubt, with some 
exaggeration) that the house was “ready to fall, being so very 
slightly finished, and all the materials so very bad.’ Matthew 
| Brettingham, who had stepped into Kent’s shoes at Holkham, was 
engaged for the work*. He re-cased the whole building, again in red 
brick with stone dressings, re-fenestrated it, gave the central fea- 
tures pediments, and replaced the domes on the pavilions with low 
pyramidal roofs of the kind used at Holkham. Masons from Holk- 
ham were employed on some of the stonework, and the joiner was 
“Mr. Ivory”? (Thomas Ivory, of Norwich). The effect of the 
transformation is seen in Fig. 4. A Kentian respectability was 
achieved but without avoiding dullness. 

The best result was obtained on the north front. This range, 
facing the stable court, was thickened and given a new facade with 
a porch and rusticated doorway wholly typical of Kent (Fig. 1). 
While the porch provides relief to the flat elevation, the great length 
of balustrade is effectively countered by the roofs of the twin 


10.—INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, LOOKING WEST 


pavilions rising behind. To appreciate the quality of this front it 
needs to be seen, as in the photograph, framed by the arch of the 
stables. The stable range with its cupola is visible in the old paint- 
ing to the right of the house (Fig. 3). Brettingham evidently 
re-featured the side facing the court (Fig. 2). The alterations pro- 
vided a new, alternative entrance front on the north, reached direct 
through the stables from the drive entering from the west, and the 
long route round to the east front was short-circuited. This shorter 
approach is now the main one. 

In 1902 the west and south ranges of the house were destroyed 
in a fire. Although they were rebuilt in the same form externally, 
they were entirely new, and so when the problem of diminishing the 
house, to more manageable proportions became acute after the War, 
they were taken down. Since 1952 the house has been reduced to 
the north range (Fig. 5) and the stable court. 


(To be continued) 


*Brettingham’s account book for the years 1747-64 is among the Chancery Masters’ Exhibits 
in the Record Office (C.108/362), where it was discovered by Mr. Howard Colvin. It had been 
required for evidence in an action brought by the Duke of Grafton against the bricklayer, John 
Elliott. Brettingham’s work at Euston extended from 1750 to 1756. am indebted to Mr. Colvin 
for this information. 


12.—THE BAY IN THE SOUTH AISLE CONTAINING THE 
MONUMENT RECORDING THE REBUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
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ELGAR’S LETTERS 


ETTERS of Edward Elgar, edited 
/ by Percy M. Young (Bles, 42s.) 

tells us more of the man himself 
than any book yet written about him. 
This is not a reflection on his biograph- 
ers: itis due rather to the extraordinary 
complexity of his personality—a com- 
plexity we now find expressed more 
vividly in his own unconscious cross- 
hatching than in the bold line-drawings 
of those who have tried to interpret 
him. Yet oddly enough, he was not a 
good letter writer: the score or so 
letters from Bernard Shaw published 
in an appendix to the book sharply 
emphasise his limitations in_ this 
respect. He was a word-mangler 
whose abbreviations, underlinings, 
affected mis-spellings (‘‘langwidge’’) 
and nervous punctuation all betrayed 
his impatience to get the job done. 
Occasionally a phrase pierces, but for 
the most part he wrote in clichés. If 
he were to be judged by his literary 
style alone no one would suspect his 
greatness as a composer. It is only by 
reading between the lines that one 
learns to appreciate the importance of 
this record. Elgar was a tortured man 
—tortured by ill-health, lack of recog- 
nition (due more than he perhaps 
realised to his late development), 
religious doubts, the daemon of crea- 
tion that he never understood but had 
to obey, self-pity alternating with a 
naive self-praise, a nature that was at 
once affectionate and touchy, articu- 
late and inarticulate—and all these 
conflicts afford clues to much that is 
baffling in his music. They seem for 
instance to explain his deficiencies in 
self-criticism, his gusts of noisy asser- 
tiveness, those abrupt descents from 
the sublime to the second-rate which 
tepel so many of his admirers. But— 
he was a man of genius, and in its way 
this book is as indispensable to the 
study of the man as Beethoven’s note- 
books or Mozart’s letters to his cousin. 
Its value is much enhanced by Dr. 
Young’s introduction and connective 
notes. Heis sympathetic, unobtrusive, 
always to the point and never wastes a 
word, AW 


THE ARTIST IN WINTER 


BOOK for the amateur painter 

who wishes to continue his hobby 
indoors in the winter is Sketching and 
Painting Indoors (Studio, 21s.), with 
text by Percy V. Bradshaw, and illus- 
trations on every page by Rowland 
Hilder. The text is in the nature of a 
commentary on Hilder’s painting 
technique; the essence is numerous 
sketches worked up into the finished 
picture, rather than a full-scale 
attempt at the start. Landscapes can 
be made indoors from coa] and moss, 
and barns of cardboard; toy models 
of horses, cows, etc., can be of great 
help to the amateur who wishes 
to draw animals from every angle. 
The book gives interesting examples 
of the way in which an artist modifies 
the view before him in the interests of 
composition—lessening the size of a 
field, or slightly altering the shape of a 
clump of trees, for example. The final 
chapter is entirely by Rowland Hilder 
and gives examples of his pictures from 
his student days to the present. 


THE CARE OF MUSEUM 
OBJECTS 


HE Conservation of Antiquitres and 

Works of Art, by H. J. Plender- 
leith (Oxford University Press, 63s.) 
is, we believe, the most valuable book 
of its kind yet published. Dr. Plender- 
leith is in charge of the research 
laboratory at the British Museum. He 
has had a lifetime’s experience of 
caring for antiquities, and museum 
curators in many countries have 
looked forward to the appearance of 
this account of his work. They will not 
be disappointed. It is both comprehen- 
sive and concise, and although much 
of it is necessarily technical its greatest 
merit is that it is addressed as much to 


the private collector as to the expert. 
As a general rule the methods and 
materials used can be employed by 
anyone with patience and normal skill. 
If the process involved is too full of 
risk for the amateur—as, for instance, 
the restoration of certain types of 
painting—Dr. Plenderleith says so, 
while helping the reader to diagnose 
what needs to be done. We have been 
slow in this country to realise the dam- 
age done to our art treasures by air pol- 
lution and the vagaries of our climate. 
Dr. Plenderleith recalls, for example, 
that although Faraday drew attention, 
as long ago as 1843, to the harmful 
effects of gas-light on leather book 
bindings, it was not until 1920 that the 
problem was methodically dealt with. 
Again, before the second World War 
an expert spent eight months of every 
year in repairing pictures kept in 
rooms at the National Gallery that 
were not air-conditioned. When the 
pictures were removed to an _ air- 
conditioned repository during the war 
his work was reduced to one month in 
the first year, and after five years there 
was nothing left for him to do. The 
pictures were brought back to London 
when the war was over, and behaved 
exactly as they did before. And yet 
most of our museums are still not air- 
conditioned at all. It may be too much 
to hope that Dr. Plenderleith’s book 
will stir the national conscience in 
these matters, but if it enjoys the sale 
it deserves it will do much to preserve 
our national treasures for a wiser 
generation, 


THE UNTERMYER 
COLLECTION 


HE second of the five projected 

catalogues of the Irwin Untermyer 
Collection, New York, deals with 
English porcelain, pottery and enamels 
—Chelsea and Othey English Porcelain 
(Thames and Hudson, £8 8s.). Like 
its predecessor on Continental porce- 
lain it has been produced on a lavish 
scale. Mr, Untermyer himself explains 
that it is not intended to serve as a 
textbook, and indeed Yvonne Hacken- 
broch’s introduction cannot do more 
in twenty pages than glance at a vast 
subject. She does, however, record the 
interesting opinion, in her brief but 
competent summary of the history of 
Chelsea, that a group of Harlequin 


~scent-bottles the origin of which has 


never been proved may, on the evi- 


dence of two figures in the collection, . 


have come from that factory. It is 
for her notes, and particularly for the 
147 pages of illustrations, that collec- 
tors will find the book of considerable 
value. The 47 plates in colour vary in 
quality, as photographs of porcelain, 
with its whites and golds and delicate 
face tints, are bound to do, but most 
of them are good. The black and white 
reproductions are excellent, and the 
notes reach a high level of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. The captions of 
the illustrations of Chelsea Toys are 
more confusing than they need have 
been, and it is a minor but unnecessary 
inconvenience that one has to turn 
first to the index in order to find the 
many pages referred to in the 
introduction. 


KENT AND ESSEX 


RIGINALLY two separate books 
in Elek’s Vision of England 
series, Reginald Turnor’s Kent and 
Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s Essex have 
now been reissued as a single volume 
—Kent-Essex (21s.)—revised, enlarged 
and brought up to date. Both authors 
favour the rather personal approach to 
topography, so that the facts with 
which the books are stuffed are 
imparted in a conversational way that 
is far removed from the ordinary kind 
of guide-book treatment. The volume 
is amply illustrated with photographs 
and some rather indifferent wood-cuts 
and line-drawings. 
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RACING MEMORIES 


EMORY is short, and those who 

go racing regularly, though they 
may think that a particular horse or 
scene will not be forgotten, are apt 
to discover, a few years later, that 
what was a clearly etched picture has 
become a vague blur. For such 
people, Famous Winners of the British 
Turf, 1949-1955 by David Livingstone- 
Learmonth and John Hislop (Hut- 
chinson, 63s.), will bring much 
pleasure, for it provides a complete 
pictorial record of winners of the 
classic races, the Ascot Gold Cup and 
the King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Stakes for the past seven 
years, including the pedigrees and 
performances, both on the Turf and 
at stud, of the horses’ immediate 
ancestors. 

The authors of the text are two 
of the leading experts on bloodstock 
writing to-day, and the quality of the 
38 animals that they describe is 
matched by the illustrations, ten of 
which are in colour, including a 
reproduction of a superb painting by 
Raoul Millais of Supreme Court, 
winner of the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes of 1951. The 
texture of the paper equals that used 
in the British Racehorse, from which 
periodical the matter under review 
was selected. 


MOUNTAINEERING 
PORTRAYED 


BOOK of outstanding interest for 

all those who love mountains is 
Ronald W, Clark’s A Picture History of 
Mountaineering (Hulton Press, 30s.). 
There are 350 illustrations with 
accompanying text, ranging from the 
leaders of the “‘mediaeval’”’ school in 
the 16th century, Gesner and Simler, 
to the recent Himalayan expeditions 
of the 50s. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing pictures are those which illustrate 
the “Golden Age’’ of Alpine climbing 
in the thirty or so years after 1850, 
The bewhiskered guides, such as the 
Andereggs and Alners, the climbers 
themselves, such as Professor Tyndall, 
Whymper and Coolidge, the ladies 
with their bustles and umbrellas 
stepping daintily over the glaciers 
above Chamonix—pictures of these 
can bring the past before us as no 
amount of description can. Of all the 
mountain photographs in the book, 
perhaps none is finer than those 
taken by Bisson in the 1860s, and by 
Vittorio Sella in the ’80s and ’90s— 
achievements that seem even more 
remarkable when one considers the 
immensely cumbersome apparatus 
then in use. There is a good general 
introduction, and the main text gives 
much information in a small space. 
he 
ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES 


[ has frequently been pointed out 
of recent years that a new and 
growing public are taking a keen 
interest in the fruits of archeological 
exploration. Certainly there is much 
to be gained from more wide-spread 
information for the general public as 
to where and how objects of genuine 
archeological interest are likely to be 
discovered. One has only to think of 
the way during the war years the 
ploughs of Downland farmers ruth- 
lessly destroyed prehistoric remains 
amounting to hundreds, if not thous- 
ands. There could be no better means 
of public enlightenment than the new 
compilation Recent Archaeological Ex- 
cavations in Britain, edited by R. L. 5. 
Bruce-Mitford and published by Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul at 42s. In each 
section of the book the archeologist 
responsible for the exploration or 
excavation gives a detailed and, to 
anyone interested in archeological 
research, a thrilling account of his 
own work. There are twelve mono- 
graphs in all, covering every type of 
modern exploration, and Mr. J. K. S. 
St. Joseph adds a chapter on recent 
results of air reconnaissance. 

One of the most entertaining 
stories to the layman is that which 
Mr. C. W. Phillips tells of the excava- 
tion of the Sutton Hoo ship burial. 


ae 


sagan 


Mr. Phillips came across the excava- ' 
tion of the 89-ft.-long Saxon ship — 


when it had only just started. 
He communicated with the Ancient 
Monuments Department of the Minis- 


try of Works and was asked by them | 
to undertake as an emergency job the ~ 


completion of the exploration. The 
difficulties of the work carried on in 
crumbling sandy soil on a wind-swept 
coast must have been immense, but 
the Fates were kind, and the work 
was completed by what Mr. Phillips 
considers great good luck, but what 
must have been most skilful impro- 
visation. Anyhow, the work was 
completed before the floods and the 
tempest came. Archaeologists, of 
course, know by this time practically 
everything about the contents of the 
burial, but there must be many others 


who in 1939 were too much engrossed ° 


by other matters, and to whom the 
nature and extent of the treasure will 
still come as something in the nature 
of a revelation. 

Not every exploration described 
in this marvellously well illustrated 
publication is, of course, as dramatic 
as this, though the Roman excavations 
must have had their thrilling moments 
and obviously did in the case of the 
Lullingstone Roman villa and the 
London Mithraic discoveries. Mr. 
I. A. Richmond’s account of the 
researches on the Mithraeum at 
Carrawburgh on Hadrian’s Wall is 
a useful pendant to Dr. Grimes’s not 
too learned description of the city 
researches. 

The finds of Saxon gold at 
Sutton Hoo and Snettisham have 
encouraged the doctor, who is keeper 
of British and Medizval Antiquities 
in the British Museum, to add as an 
appendix a most useful and infor- 
mative note on the law of treasure 
trove. RALPH JEFFERSON. 


YACHTING DEVELOPMENTS 


ACHTSMEN interested in the 

latest developments in their sport 
will find plenty of information in 
Faster Sailing, by Robert N. Bavier, 
jr. (Nicholas Kaye, 21s.). Mr. Bavier 
devotes much of his book to the new 
materials used in yacht construction, 
such as fibreglass for hulls and nylon 
and other synthetic fabrics for sails, 
which have enabled boats to be built 
much lighter with no decrease in 
strength. He also discusses the pros 
and cons of different sail shapes and 
combinations of sails, gives the 
formulae for working out a_ boat’s 
rating under a variety of rules, such as 
the One-of-a-Kind Rule, and includes 
the latest American code of racing 
rules. Mr. Bavier is himself an 
American, and recommends the adop- 
tion of this code by the yachting world 
elsewhere. There is an introduction by 
Ian Proctor, who also supplies ex- 
planatory footnotes and an addendum 
on the leading classes of British 
centre-boarders. 

The growing number of sailing 
enthusiasts will welcome the 1957 
Yachting World Annual (Yachting 
World, 35s.). The first section of the 
book contains articles by yachtsmen, 
such as Eric Hiscock on his ideal 
yacht, Adlard Coles describing a cruise 
in the Gulf of St. Malo, and Carleton 
Mitchell suggesting what to do if one 
is at sea in a hurricane. There are a 
section on yachting events of 1956, 
about 70 pages of yacht designs and a 
large number of fine illustrations. 


THE NEW WHITAKER’S 
ALMANACK 


HE 1957 edition of Whitaker's 

Almanack (18s. 6d.) gives the 
usual enormous amount of information 
inasmall space. Apart from the usual 
calendar, tidal predictions and _ sec- 
tions on Government and Public 
Offices, the Dominions, etc., there are 
descriptions of the principal events of 
1955-6, with illustrations of such occa- 
sions as the Queen’s inspection of the 
holders of the V.C., and a section on 
the year’s science, discovery and in- 
vention, ranging from a bird congress 
in Russia to radiation effects on man. 
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A LONDON CONVERSION 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY on EE 


N May 9, 1838, the English Agricultural 
Society, now known as the Royal Agri- 


cultural Society of England, was formed. 
The following year the society held a country 
meeting at Oxford—the first in the long line of 
agricultural shows, now known universally as 
“the Royal,’’ which have been held annually in 
different parts of England almost without 
interruption from that year to this. Though 
the Society is probably best known for its 
organisation of the Royal Show, it has a long 
record of service to agriculture in innumerable 
other ways, stemming from the list of the ten 
principal objects of the Society drawn up in the 
year of its inauguration. These objects have 


been summarised in the precept “ Practice with 


3—THE MAHOGANY-PANELLED LIBRARY ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 
4.—THE THIRD EARL SPENCER’S “ PRIZE DURHAM OX” PAINTED ON A LARGE JUG 


Society. (Right) 


Science,’’ which may be seen inscribed above the 
front door of the Society’s new London premises 
(Fig. 1). 

For many years the headquarters of the 
Society was in Bedford-square, but the accom- 
modation was lately found insufficient and in 
1955 they acquired No, 35, Belgrave-square, 
S.W.1, a typical example of the large houses in 
this square, designed by George Basevi, 
Benjamin Disraeli’s cousin, for the contractor 
Thomas Cubitt and the financiers George and 
William Haldimand, and built between about 
1825 and 1828, when the first lease was granted 
by the Grosvenor Estate. The Librarian of the 
Society has compiled a list of the occupants of 
the house, which included Sir John Shelley in 


Pe mal 
i aH 4 


1.—THE FRONT DOOR OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGLAND’S 

BELGRAVE-SQUARE, 


ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF 
HEADQUARTERS IN 
LONDON 


the 1840s, General Paget and, between the wars, 
the Gretton family. When the Society took over 
the house it was in a bad state of repair, but it 
has since been admirably restored and re- 
decorated to the designs of Messrs. Booth and 
Ledeboer, F.F.R.I.B.A., and was ready for 
occupation last April. 

Structurally the building required little 
alteration and, despite its domestic origin, lent 
itself easily to conversion into offices. The base- 
ment now contains a large luncheon-room, which 
can also be used as a committee-room, formed 
out of the original kitchen, and it also holds a 
new kitchen, cloak-rooms, store-rooms and a 
boiler-room for the oil-fired central-heating 
plant. The ground floor retains its entrance hall 
and main staircase little altered, but the 
morning-room, to the right of the front door, 


The portrait is of the third Earl Spencer, a founder of the 
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5.—THE SOCIETY’S COUNTRY MEETING AT BRISTOL IN 1842, PAINTED BY RICHARD ANSDELL 


has been subdivided to accommodate an 
enquiry-desk, waiting-room and cloak-room. 
These rooms have a false ceiling, above which is 
preserved the morning-room’s original ceiling— 
an essay in the Adam-Wyatt tradition pre- 
sumably designed by Basevi. 

Adjoining the morning-room was the 
dining-room, which had evidently been re- 
decorated early in the present century. It has 
now been converted into the Society’s library 
(Fig. 3), with mahogany-panelled walls, doors 
and book-shelves. Above the chimney-piece, 
which has a surround of green Belgian fossil 
marble, hangs a modern copy of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee’s portrait of the third Earl 
Spencer, the original of which is in Lord Spencer’s 
collection at Althorp, Northamptonshire. The 


third Earl, who was the prime instigator of the 
Society, owned the magnificent “‘ Prize Durham 
Ox”’ that can be seen on the side of the large 
Coalport jug illustrated in Fig. 4. 


The first floor of the house was filled by a 
large double drawing-room, divided into two 
parts by columns. This room has now become 
the Society’s Council Chamber (Fig. 6). The 
pillars have been removed and sliding doors 
substituted, so that the room can be easily 
divided into two smaller units if necessary. The 
original marble chimney-piece survived in the 
main part of the room (right of Fig. 6), and a 
smaller contemporary chimney-piece was found 
to fill the empty chimney-breast at the other 
end. The serviceable furniture, designed by 
the architects, is of African mahogany with 
red leather upholstery. 

On the walls hang portraits by Oswald 
Birley of the late King George VI, who was 
President of the Society in the centenary year, 
1939, when the Royal Show was held at Windsor, 
and of H.M. the Queen, who was President in 
1949 and again in 1954. On the long wall facing 
these portraits is a vast painting by Richard 


Ansdell (1815-1885) of the Society’s country 
meeting at Bristol in 1842 (Fig. 5), depicting the 
leading members of the Society, agricultural 
implements and animals in a landscape setting. 
This picture was for many years rolled up in the 
store-rooms of the Salford Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, who have lent it to the Society’s head- 
quarters, where it has recently been hung after 
cleaning. Ansdell, whom Col. M. H. Grant has 
described as “a painter of great power, and 
worthy of higher valuation than has survived 
him,’ also painted charming little individual 
studies of the people shown in his picture of 
the Bristol meeting, and the Society possesses 
numerous examples of them. The Society also 
has, adorning the walls of the various rooms, 
a collection of paintings and engravings of early 
agricultural celebrities such as Jethro Tull 
(Fig. 2) and Robert Bakewell, whose pioneering 
efforts the Royal Agricultural Society has so 
notably furthered. R. G.N. 


6.—THE COUNCIL CHAMBER ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
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CAREFUL WINTER DRIVING 


] INCE petrol rationing started the motoring 
papers have included many advertisements 
for devices intended to improve fuel con- 


| I found, after looking through one weekly motor- 
ing paper, that if I took the trouble to fit all the 
| various gadgets mentioned to my car I could 
achieve a saving of decidedly more than 100 per 
cent. The implication is that many of these 
extravagant claims for fuel saving should be 
regarded with some suspicion. It can, I think, 
be accepted that the only way to save fuel during 
the present difficult period is by the most careful 
driving, and by concentration on employing the 
correct technique all the time. The temptation 
to open out suddenly in order to hold one’s own 
in a competitive stream of traffic should be 
avoided at all costs. 

Rather than cancel my arrangements to 
visit North Devon for the Christmas holiday 
I used what was left in the tank at the start of 
rationing, plus my basic allowance for the first 
month, for the round trip from London of 
approximately 448 miles. It was of interest to 
note that the small amount of traffic I saw on 
the road to the West on the Saturday before 
Christmas consisted almost entirely of lower- 
priced small cars, usually filled to overflowing 
with the entire family, and most of them far 
from new. I got the impression that most of the 
motorists were making every effort to drive as 
economically as possible: 40 to 45 m.p.h. was the 
average cruising speed of most cars, and many 
were being coasted in neutral on every downhill 
section. 

One thing I noticed was that there still 
seem to be only a few motorists who pay atten- 
tion to the weather and prepare themselves for 
road conditions ahead. The day before my trip 
had been very wet, and during the night there 
had been hard frost. Although the sun was 
shining on the Saturday there were many patches 
of ice beneath overhanging trees, and in villages, 
at corners, where the buildings had prevented 
the sun from thawing the ice. More than once 
I saw the car in front of me slide viciously as its 
driver entered an ice-covered corner too fast or 


WO things will presumably happen on 
January 10: the number of CountTRY 
Lire for which I am now writing this 
article will appear, and the President’s Putter 
Tournament of the Oxford and Cambridge Golf- 
ing Society will begin at Rye. The first of the 
two events I regard, humanly speaking, as cer- 
tain; the second is more problematical. It is a 
' matter for prayer, for there is always the danger 
of snow. Every year since 1921, barring the war 
years, we have brought it off, and out of them 
all we have had, I think, only three even frosty 
years, but twice quite recently we have had to 
postpone the first day’s play, and last January 
the snow fell immediately after we had finished. 
Never was the old cliché about giving hostages 
to fortune more justified. We do take a risk, a 
thousand times worth taking, for this tourna- 
ment could not be itself at any other time of 
the year, but still a big risk. Like Miss Fanny 
Squeers, who was screaming out loud all the 
time she was writing, I am touching wood and 
shaking my left leg for all I am worth. 


* * * 


Last year we had an entry of 104, This 
year the number is reduced to 87. When 
there are considered the short hours of daylight 
goodness knows that is enough. Indeed, Rye 
with its two starting places, the first and the 
tenth tees, almost back to back, is probably one 
of the few courses on which the miracle could 
be accomplished. Whether the petrol shortage 
will cause scratchings, of which there are always 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


at the wrong angle.. A little forethought, with 
the weather in mind, would have prevented such 
incidents. 

Partly because there was little traffic on the 
roads—even the irksome bottleneck of Staines 
was passed quickly—it was possible to average 
a high speed without any effort. Because I was 
driving consciously to save petrol, and never 
once exceeded 60 m.p.h. for the entire trip to 
Devon, the car’s fuel consumption worked out at 
29.5 m.p.g. If one bears in mind the route, this 
is an improvement of approximately 5 m.p.g. 
over the figure I should have been likely to get 
before the start of petrol rationing. In spite of 
the good fuel consumption, the empty roads 
enabled the average speed to be high. It worked 
out at 41 m.p.h., a speed which would have 
required concentration under normal traffic 
conditions. 


Badly-placed Road Signs 


It was interesting to note, on my return trip 
to London, how much easier it was to see and 
observe road signs of all types without the dis- 
traction of other traffic, but on the other hand it 
was easier to notice the shortcomings. 

In Exeter the route to A30—the London 
road—avoids the main streets, but once the 
signs have led one on to this slight deviation one 
is left high and dry with only one’s sense of 
direction to help one. In one case the sign for 
which one is searching is hidden around a 
corner, so that, were the roads thick with normal 
traffic, one would be a nuisance to other drivers 
while one hesitantly hovered in the middle of 
a busy corner trying to find the next clue. Apart 
from any desire to help the tourists, who are 
important in such a town, good signposting 
might help to save traffic policemen from many 
needless questions. 

Once out of Exeter I noticed that A30 is 
one of the best signed roads on which I have 
driven. As on many others of our roads, however, 
the vast majority of signs are placed ridiculously 
high, with the result that when the headlights 
are in the raised position the signs can only just 
be seen, while if they are dipped because of 


a few, I do not know, but I hope not. Nobody 
misses the Putter if he can possibly help it, for 
it is at once a unique gathering of friends and a 
bright spot in the encircling gloom of winter. 

I have got the draw in front of me and the 
first thing that must strike anyone who has 
known many Putters is the change in its nature; 
it has become a young man’s tournament. 
There was a time when very few undergraduate 
members of the Society used to enter; they may 
have been shy, though they were most warmly 
welcomed. Those that did come were, as a rule, 
early snuffed out by their elders, among whom 
there were, perhaps, rather more good players 
than there are to-day. When the late Kenneth 
Scott reached the final, he was regarded as an 
absolute phenomenon. 

In the last few years all has been changed. 
Suddenly in 1954 Gordon Huddy, then in 
his third year at Cambridge, proceeded 
with complete audacity and some ease to win 
the tournament. More than that, his three 
companions in the semi-final were all under- 
graduates. It was suggested that this unprece- 
dented state of affairs was due to the frosty 
ground, which does admittedly make for odd 
happenings, but the next year Huddy won 
again. Last year George Duncan won; he was 
not in statu pupillavi, but he had not emerged 
from it very long. He was still undeniably 
young. 

Now the draw seems to my eyes to read 
almost like a list of the present or immediately 
past university teams. It is all for the good 


approaching traffic the signs become well-nigh 
invisible. I may be told that the cost of altering 
all the signs which fall into this class would be 
too high, but I cannot accept this. Almost all 
such signs have the indicating arm attached to 
the vertical post by means of clamping brackets, 
and all that is required is to loosen the bolts 
and slide the arm down to a sensible height. 
The spare length of post could then be cut 
off at leisure. In some cases it might be 
long enough to provide another post for 
elsewhere. 

Road conditions for long stretches between 
Shaftesbury and Basingstoke were very bad; 
a thin film of dampness had turned to black ice 
after the sun went down. There were many sec- 
tions which were much worse than anything 
I have experienced in the Monte Carlo Rally, 
and for mile after mile the speed had to be kept 
down to between 10 and 15 m.p.h. On those 
sections I saw more than one long-distance 
vehicle abandoned at the side of the road, as the 
driver had found it impossible to keep a steady 
course, Admittedly, this was on Boxing Day, 
but it was disturbing to notice little indication 
that anyone had been out scattering grit on the 
dangerous surface. During this trip I noticed 
only one other driver who took advantage of 
the crown of the road to help to keep his car ina 
straight line. Perhaps out of nervousness, most 
drivers drove close to their own side of the road, 
but this meant that their cars were trying con- 
stantly to slide down the camber. If a car is 
balanced with a pair of wheels on either side of 
the crown of the road there is much less tendency 
for it to slide sideways. 


Roadside Distractions 


It is high time, in my opinion at least, that 
some control was exercised over the present in- 
discriminate flood- and neon-lighting of roadside 
restaurants and service stations. On frequent 
occasions this is so garish and extravagant that 
it takes all one’s concentration on entering a 
village to distinguish such essentials as traffic 
lights, or the flashing beacons at pedestrian 
crossings, from the general blaze of light. 


THE PUTTER AND THE PROPHETS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


both of them and of the tournament; everybody 
is glad to see them, but I cannot deny that I am 
beginning to feel a little sympathy with their 
elders. I used always to be glad to see the 
young players victorious; now in the secret 
recesses of my heart I sometimes find it posi- 
tively refreshing to see some poor, hoary-headed 
swain of 39 or 40 managing to repel insurgent 
youth. 
* * * 


The entry is, on the whole, a remarkably 
good one. It is sad not to see the illustrious 
names of Wethered and Tolley, of whom the 
latter in his 60th year covered himself with 
glory last year, but, as Sam Weller remarked to 
his father: ‘‘ Vell, Gov’ner, we must all come to 
it, one day or another.”’ It is sad, too, that 
there is no P. B. Lucas. 

Of the good young ones, almost the only 
absentee is David Marsh, last year’s Cambridge 
captain, who played for England in the autumn. 
There are, indeed, lots of good ones, both young 
and relatively old. The trouble about prophesy- 
ing as to the draw, quite apart from the normal 
dangers of prophecy, is that people who are 
drawn to meet in the first round are very 
unlikely to play one another. There is a system 
which I am told even the quarter-witted can 
understand, but which I cannot, intended to 
deal with scratchings. It does it admirably, but 
the result is that, if one gets excited over the 
great forthcoming battle between A and B, A 
is far more likely to encounter C or D, or even 
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E. So I shall confine my remarks to those who 
have drawn byes into the second round. 

On the whole the big guns have steered 
wonderfully clear of one another, but there is 
one exception, and rather a sad one, since it 
means the too swift departure of one notable 
figure. These two are Leonard Crawley, winner 
of four Putters, and George Duncan. They met 
last year, when Duncan won and went on to 
beat Gerald Micklem in the final and win the 
tournament. I thought he was playing very 
well when I last saw him in the match at 
Wentworth between the British amateurs and 
those of the rest of Europe, and he will have to 
play very well this time, I suspect, to beat 
Crawley. A match between two relatively ven- 
erable warriors, having an agreeable flavour of 
old time, is Oppenheimer v. Pennink. Two 
years ago, I think it was, there was just such 


EXPORT OF CATTLE 


their end, nor as to whether they will 
FOR SLAUGHTER be properly fed and watered up to 


opinion that such matings do not take horses working with heavy timber, 

IR,—It seems that the very reason- _ the last. place, because the fox and the dog are and in the work of tushing poles 
able “minimum requirements”’ of Big profits will always draw not of the same genus. a single horse is well able to compete 
the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933, are trade, and the Government aims to C, L. B. Hubbard, in his book with a tractor from an economical 


being stultified, and the Act itself by- 
passed, by the traffic to the Continent 


encourage exports, but this particular 
traffic is revolting; it floutsand evades of the 
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another match between Oppenheimer and Oxford and Cambridge captains, Douglas and f 
Micklem, who had not then all the cares  Grindrod, are drawn next door to each other} 


of the world upon them as the Arch-Selector 
and the Walker Cup Captain respectively. 
It was a great match which Oppenheimer won 
at the last hole; his second shot up to that 
hole was worthy of the occasion. 


* OK OO 


[ observe three promising battles between 
youth and moderate age. A. D. Cave, the 
reigning captain of the Society, against 
M. FE. Kitchin, Haslewood against Huddy, who 
reappears after a year’s absence in America, 
and Martin against Catchpole. It sticks in my 
head that in the last match Martin has a defeat 
to wipe out in blood, I said I would not ven- 
ture into the uncertain realms of the first 
round, but I cannot help observing that the 


CORRESPONDENCE ; 


these way-weary creatures will meet 


actually witnessed 
a fox and a dog. 


the mating of 


I am firmly of the 


All members 
genus Canis interbreed freely 


Dogs of Britain, writes: “ 


and so may meet if they win their matches. ji 
That would be good fun and give the prophets}! 
something to go upon against their encounter! 
in the University Match at Sandwich. if 

There ought to be lots of good golf if only 
the snow is kind, for Rye looks to me in beauti- ‘! 
ful order, worthy of one of the best of green- 
keepers, Arnold. I have been looking forward! 
to the Putter for some thirty-five years, but jj 
this time I do so in a slightly different capacity. , 
Now that I live at Rye I do not go to the Putter; ) 
the Putter must come to me. I shall see all the) 
players arriving and coming in to warm their / 
hands before the great Dormy House fireplace ' 
and then, in less than no time, I shall see them | 
depart and ‘leave the world to darkness and | 
to me.”’ It will be an odd feeling. 


Pneumatic 
extractive 


years ago. 
increased the 


tyres have 
capacity of 


aspect.—WoopDMAN, Somerset. 


SIR JOHN THOROTON AND 


Ae ae a r existi aws of slaughter and and their progeny are as a rule quite 
of cattle on the hoof for slaughter Our existing laws o au and progeny are as ¢ 2 QUITE 
there. Attracted by the prices now should be stopped. Recently the fertile, whereas dogs do not mate with BELVOIR CASTLE 
being paid by Ciaavisiavori eal buyers, the ae rere in a yd such animals as hyenas, African Sirn,—I have been reading with’ 
trade has recently greatly increased. mUDYEEE on ae o voagate ihe wild dogs’, foxes and the like. A interest Mr. Christopher Hussey’s, 
The Ministry of Agriculture spokes- for slaughter. Is the 1933 Act to be few alleged fox-dog shy brids have| been it. nenis articles one helvore Castle, § 
man, Mr. Nugent, has stated that stultified and evaded in the case of | mentioned from time to time, but the Leicestershire. The Rev. Sir John§ 
r) hi alld. , ‘ : . se Fie eine Rote z PCy Se 2 % Ae) fe i . N ‘ 
“substantial numbers” of cattle are cattle? =e . Capron, West View, details concerning the matings have Phoroton was certainly the son of. 
now being shipped across the North Stalham, Norfolk. not been authentic, Though perhaps Tomas Thoroton, M.P., and his | 
Sea, and it seems that the Government 7 1 strange, considering their external mother was Roosilia, the naturall 
are not altogether happy and are (in BEACHCOMBING appearance, it is perfectly true that qaughter and ward of the third Duke_ 
time-honoured phrase) “ watching the IN DORSET the dog and fox do not breed together of Rutland, Thomas Thoroton, the! 
position.” Srr,—In sharp contrast with the and that because of the very struc- father, and his wife, spent most of | 


Here in East Anglia we have just 
seen a great increase of the trade from 
our port of Great Yarmouth, from 
which the other day as many as five 
boats sailed, with average loads of 220 
beasts. Mr. Nugent is satisfied, no 
doubt with justice, that the c cattle are 
treated with all reasonable care and 
consideration while in transit in this 
country, on the boats and upon land- 
ing. The Government cannot, how- 
ever, control the steep, short waves of 
the North Sea in winter—one boat 
from Yarmouth recently took 29 hours 
to reach Boulogne. And once landed? 
Little imagination is needed to picture 
these unfortunate animals, arriving on 
the Continent, and then doomed to 
journeys of unknown but varying 
length by road or rail, not under our 
own supervision, but at the mercy of 
people who in general have a very 
different standard of treatment of 
animals from our own. And at the 
end? Some of the public abattoirs 
may be efficient, but we have no 
guarantee whatsoever as to the 
methods and conditions under which 


summer scene, crowded sands, stretch 
of calm blue water and bathers far out 
on the shelving beach, half a gale and 
an angry sea on New Year’s Eve 
found Swanage beach almost deserted. 
But a small group of lads in gum-boots 
were searching diligently at the fringe 
of the receding tide. When asked what 
they were looking for, one pulled out a 
pocketful of small chi ange, silver and 
coppers. “What the summer visitors 
lose on the sands. We got fourteen and 
elevenpence on Boxing Day,’ he 
explained, And pouncing into the lacy 
water, he held up a sixpence. Possibly 
these coins represent some youthful 
tragedies, now happily forgotten, but 
it should be said that “no mistakes can 
be rectified”’ after leaving the sands.— 
MADGE S. SmitH, Swanage, Dorset. 


FOX-DOG PROBLEMS 


Sir,—With reference to the contro- 
versial article The Day I met the Fox- 
Dog (December 20, 1956), I must 
agree that one hears many stories of 
people having such an animal, but no 
one yet has ever told me that he has 


tural and  osteological differences 
which prohibit their free cohabitation 
they are scientifically classified apart, 
the dog being as we know of the genus 
Canis and the fox being in the genus 


Vulpes. At one time, until compara- 
tively recently, in fact, the fox was 
called Canis vulpes (and therefore 


accepted as a species of the true dog 
family) but, with the advancement of 
cynological study and research, it was 
finally given a genus of its own, being 
now generally believed to be quite 
apart from the true dog.’’——-GwENNE 
TrRawrForD (Mrs.), The Dog, Bosbury, 
Fevefordshire. 


HORSES ON THE LAND 


Sir,—Sympathisers with the letter 
entitled Plea for Horses on Farms 
(December 13, 1956) may like to be 
reminded that draft horses have not 
yet been completely ousted from the 
work of timber extraction in forestry. 
One of the enclosed photographs was 
taken in the New Forest recently, the 
other in North Wales about seven 


their lives living with the Duke at. 
Belvoir, or at Knightsbridge, and Sir 
John was no doubt born and brought j 
up there, He married, as did two of. 
his sisters, a grandchild of the third’ 


Duke, An article on Sir John was pub- 
lished in the Tvansactions of the 
Thovoton Society for 1954. 


All the literature that I have seen ~ 
suggests that the co-operation between 
the fifth Duchess and Sir John Thoro- 
ton was very close, but I dare say most 
of the ideas came from the Duchess.— 
Mytes Hitpvarp, Flintham 
Newark, Nottinghamshive. 

A VISIT BY WEBB 

Fyom Siv Gyles Isham, Bt. 
Str,—I have been much interested in 
Mr. Hussey’s articles on 
Castle. John Webb, 
Justinian Isham on July 20, 1654, says: 


“T begin my journey hence [from Lon-_ 


don], god willing on munday next for 
Belvoir Castell, 
you either the latter end of the next 
weeke, 


ing, certaine time I cannot pitch 


Hall, ; 


Belvoir 
writing to Sir” 


intending to be with — 


or at farthest the week follow- — 


ij 


i tad ah 


HORSES BEING USED FOR FORESTRY IN THE NEW 


See letter: Horses on the Land 


FOREST AND (right) IN WALES 


| 


4 ippon, in respect I know not how long 
‘shall be detained at Belvoir.’’ This 
Sthuggests that Webb did the 17th-cen- 
‘tury reconstruction (see James Lees- 
\r|Milne, Age of Inigo Jones).—G. ISHAM, 
Lamport Hall, Northampton. 


Wy (Mr. Hussey writes: In the second 
article on Belvoir I remarked, in 
,jconnection with allusions to John 
Thorpe and Inigo Jones having been 
employed or consulted on alterations 
bout 1625-26, that the evidence re- 
yjuires fuller consideration than has 
vet been feasible. This applies no less 
(ito the rebuilding after the Civil War, 
itfnd to the extent to which Webb 
imay have been employed on it. A 
plan and elevation for the north-west 
jpxront, by John Webb, figure in Kent's 
Designs of Inigo Jones (reproduced by 
Mr. Lees-Milne), but were certainly 
rot executed in that form. It is 
hoped that the permission of the Duke 
»f Rutland will be obtained for exam- 
ination of all documents preserved in 
Jthe muniment-room at Belvoir that 
bear on both the 16th- and 17th-cen- 
}tury buildings.—Eb.] 


! 


t 


NORWEGIAN FARM 


‘THE MISSING GOLDFISH 
/Str,—I do not think it was a cat 
'(December 27, 1956) which stole my 
goldfish, as it would have to be a 
large one to carry a big fish and its 
tracks would have shown up on the 
soft smooth soil as clearly as did those 
of the fox. Nor do I think it was an owl, 
as was also suggested (December 13). It 
is one thing for an owl to get a grip on 
the edge of an aquarium or tank before 
doing a little fishing, but the paving 
surrounding the edge of our pond does 
not project over the water at all, and 
there is nothing to which an owl could 
cling. 
Incidentally, the fox tracks in the 
| snow on Christmas night once more led 
to the pond; but it is now safely wired 
| over.—G. M. Rar (Mrs.), Wonersh, 
| Surrey. 


| WHERE IS THE ORIGINAL? 


| From the Earl of Scarbrough 

_ Str,—Can any of your readers give any 
information as to the whereabouts of 
| the picture by Ben Mafshall of which 
I enclose a photograph of the engrav- 
ing? There is some reason to believe 
that it may have been sold from Lum- 

! ley Castle in 1807, but as that sale 
was conducted by Mr. Dawson, of 
Great Marlborough-street, London, 
whose firm has ceased to exist, it is not 
possible to trace it further from that 
source. 

The engraving, by Scott, is 
| entitled Hunters the property of the 
| Earl of Scarborough and was published 
/in 1811.—ScarBroucu, Sandbeck 

Park, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


OLD GRASS-ROOFED BUILDINGS ON A 


See letter: Norwegian Farm Buildings 
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VISITING FONTHILL 


Sir,—I came across the following 
passage in English Eccentrics and 
Eccentricities (1875) by John Timbs, 
which should be of interest to Mr. 
F. Graham (December 13, 1956). 

“The property at Fonthill was 
then placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Christie, who prepared a catalogue for 
the sale of the estate, the abbey, and 
its gorgeous contents. The place was 
made an exhibition of in the summer 
of 1822: the price of admission was 
one guinea for each person, and 7,200 
tickets were sold: thousands flocked to 
Fonthill; but at the close of the sum- 
mer, instead of a sale on the premises, 
the whole was bought in one lot by 
Mr. Farquhar, it was understood, for 
the sum of £350,000.”’—R. Simpson- 
WuiteE, Stoke, Plymouth. 


NORWEGIAN FARM 
BUILDINGS 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph is of 
typical farm buildings in Norway’s 
great inland valley, the Gubrandsdal. 
They are the oldest in this old- 
fashioned farmstead, are 
built of untreated pine 
logs, are raised on stone 


piles to keep vermin 
out, and are roofed not 
with thatch but with 


growing sods, which must 
sometimes be cut with a 
scythe to keep the grass 
down. The stabuy (store- 


house) on the right is 
surmounted by a_ bell- 
tower. The bells used to 


let the workers know the 
dinner hour and the like. 
There are _ several 
other buildings on this 
farm, both old and new, 
for everything, including 
corn and hay, must be 
kept under cover to pro- 
tect it from snow.— 
J.M.S., Midlothian. 


TETBURY’S 
DOLPHINS 


Srr,—I have been hoping 
to learn the true answer 
toy Ma Jin Di) Lia m- 
borough’s query about 
the dolphin on Tetbury’s 
market hall (November 
15, 1956). That supplied 
DiyeVinre Benled tte ts 
incorrect, for in the first 
place Tetbury has no 
coat-of-arms. The two 
dolphins are used by the Feoffees of the 
town and as a blazer badge by the 
grammar school. 

It was once suggested to me that 
the dolphins may have been the badge 
ofthe woolstaplers’ guild, but I do not 
find this convincing, as, if it were 
true, one would expect to find dolphins 


connected with Chipping Campden, 
Cirencester and other wool towns. 
From their use by the Feoffees, it 
may be that the originator of one of 
the local charities had dolphins as a 
crest, but, if so, who? Perhaps one of 
your readers learned in heraldry could 
supply the answer.—J. Hopkinson 
(Lt.-Col.), Rodmarton, Gloucestershire. 


PROTECTIVE IVY 


Sir,—In view of the recent corres- 
pondence in Country Lire arising 
from Mr. Hellyer’s remarks on ivy, I 
think you may be interested to know 
that a part of the Norman dovecote 
here had been covered with ivy as long 
as anyone could remember. We were 
told this was harmful to the building, 
so about 25-30 years ago we cut it off 
just above the main root. As the 
leaves died and the ivy fell off, we 
were surprised to find a complete coat 
of plaster preserved under the ivy but 
nowhere else. This exposed plaster 
is now deteriorating rapidly. 

The building itself, domed roof and 
all, is of a good local red sandstone. 
—J. K. Ripter, Blackford, Minehead, 
Somerset. 


THE CANAL-BUILDER’S 
COLUMN 


Sir,—No doubt the Duke of Bridge- 
water (whose name is almost a rebus 
of his career) would have been well 
satisfied to be remembered by his 
waterways, particularly the Lanca- 
shire canal which bears his name. But 
many miles away in Hertfordshire, in 
the urbane parkland of the Ashridge 
estate, now in National Trust owner- 
ship, he is commemorated also by one 
of these landscape features which pin- 
point history in so many unexpected 
places. Nor does the classicism of the 
Bridgewater monument, surmounted 
by its vast urn of greenish metal, 
suggest the rugged character of which 
Mr. Hoole Jackson writes so vividly 
(December 6, 1956). 

On the base is inscribed: “In 
honour of Francis, third Duke of 
Bridgewater, Father of Inland Navi- 
gation, 1832.” Within the column, 
from the top of which are wide views 
of the Chilterns, is a tablet which 
reads: “This column was erected con- 
formably with the intention of John 
William Earl of Bridgewater according 
to the testamentary direction of 
Francis Henry Earl of Bridgewater 
and with the approbation of Charlotte 
C. Anne Countess of Bridgewater in 
honour of Francis, Third Duke of 
Bridgewater, who by devoting the 
energies of his mind to the accomplish- 
ment of the most splendid works of 
inland navigation, opened a new field 
to national industry and rendered the 
most important services to the com- 
mercial interests of his country.’’— 
MIDLANDER, Biyvmingham. 


ENGRAVING OF A PAINTING OF TWO HUNTERS BY BEN 
MARSHALL 
See letter: Where is the Original 7 
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MONUMENT TO THE THIRD 
DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER AT 
ASHRIDGE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


See letter; The Canal-bwilder’s Column 


A LITTLE-KNOWN 
COUNTY 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Patrick 
Macnaghten did not take the trouble 
to verify all the details of his article on 
Banffshire, some of which are amusing 
to your readers who live in this “‘little- 
known Scottish county’’ (December 6, 
1956). 

To start with, Banff is only 554 
miles from London (via Edinburgh), 
not 600 miles as stated. Leadhills 
(Lanarkshire) is the highest inhabited 
village in Britain—1,405 feet as com- 
pared with Tomintoul’s 1,160 feet. 
Never in living memory, so far as Iam 
aware, has Tomintoul been ‘“‘cut off 
from all but wireless communication 
with the outside world from Novem- 
ber until the coming of spring.’’ There 
are no “granite villages’’ along our 
coastline, because granite is not an 
indigenous building stone. In most 
places the reason for the gables’ being 
“set end-on to the prevailing winds” 
is to economise space below the cliffs 
or, elsewhere, a low foreshore. There 
are no “‘drift-net trawlers,’’ because 
neither does a trawler use drift-nets 
nor a drifter a trawl-net. Trawling is 
forbidden on the Moray Firth to all 
British-registered fishing-vessels. At 
the present time no herring caught 
with drift-nets is landed for commer- 
cial purposes at any Banffshire port, 
although a fair number of our larger 
vessels engage in nerring-fishing from 
ports outside Banffshire. The photo- 
graph on page 1321 shows one of the 
older and smaller seine-net fishing- 
boats entering Macduff harbour, not 
a “‘drift-net trawler.” 

It is only when the wind is from 
the north-west to the north-east that 
it “howls menacingly at Gardens- 
town.’ In a southerly gale the 
sheltered waters of Gamrie Bay afford 
a natural harbour of refuge. Little 
fish-curing is now carried on in Banff- 
shire, and almost all the fish cured are 
brought to our ports on lorries from 
long-distant places. Unfortunately, 
not all our dozen fishing ports are 
prosperous. Only Buckie, Whitehills, 
Macduff and Gardenstown have any 
real commercial importance, as can be 
seen from the statistical tables 
published annually. 

Mr. Macnaghten does not refer to 
Buckie, which is the largest town in 
the county, with a population of 7,705 
in 1951. Keith, with its important 
woollen mills, has a population of 


POPULUS 
CHINESE 


LASIOCARPA, 
POPLAR, AT 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


See letter; A Chinese Poplar 


4,365. I am 
not “mainly filled with 
to-day, or for that matter, 
commercial fishing vessels. 


Banff harbour is 
trawlers”’ 
with any 
The hat 

bour is silted up and the quays grass- 

grown. So far as | know, Duff House, 

Banff, still belongs to the Town 

Councils of Banff and Macduff, and it 
has not become the “property of the 


afraid 


National Trust.’’ The Earls of Fife 
continued to live at Duff House for 
over a century, and it was not 


abandoned until the death of the last 
Duke of Fife. Strictly speaking, only 
Upper Banffshire comes within that 
area of Scotland known as the High- 
lands. Thisisindicated by the county’s 
being included by Mr. George Scott- 
Moncrieff in his informative and 
accurate book The Lowlands of 
Scotland.—PETER F ANSON, Low 
Shore, Macduff, Banffshire. 


MEASURE IN THE FOOT 
sir,—Until reading Mr. Haynes's let- 
ter (November 29, 1956) about his mug 
with a gill measure in the foot, I had 
imagined that a similar mug in my 


pass off a gill as a half pint. 

My mug was bought about 25 
years ago in either Broadstairs or 
Canterbury fora few shillings. The side 
shown in one of the enclosed photo- 
graphs is stamped VR with a 
crown above and the figures 349 and 
LOC below, and also with the words 
“half pint.” 


A VARIETY 
WESTONBIRT, 
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There is an _ intri- 
cately interwoven AMA 
in the form of a mono- 
gram opposite the handle. 


The deep foot holds a 
measured gill and is 
somewhat crudely  en- 
graved with the words 


“Old Mill House Strat- 
ford,” in an imitation 
of cursive script, as can 
be seen. I have been 
told that an inn of this 
name exists outside Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, but have 
been unable to confirm 
this, 

The curious flatten- 
ing of the handle en- 
ables the mug to stand 
gill-end uppermost, 
H. OAK-RHIND (Sqn. 
Ldr.), The Old Laundry, 
Little Horwood, Bucking- 
hamshire 


A CHINESE 
POPLAR 
Sir,—In his interesting 
article on Westonbirt, 
Gloucestershire (Septem- 
ber 13,1956), Mr. Maynard 
Greville mentioned Popu- 
lus lasiocarpa, a Chinese 
poplar notable forits large 
and handsome leaves. 
When visiting Westonbirt 
for autumn colour at the 
end of October, I made 
a point of looking out 
for this tree, unknown to me, and now 
enclose a photograph of it, Average 
leaves were about ten inches long by 
six broad, but Bean mentions having 
collected one, in a nursery, 14 ins. long 
by 9 broad. He further notes: “ The 
beauty of the leaf is also increased by 
the rich rhubarb-like red of the stalk 
and midrib Mr. Wilson told me 
that on one of his journeys he came to 
a little Chinese farm where the farmer 
had made an enclosure for his animals 
by driving the ground. 
These were of Populus lasiocarpa, and 
they had taken root and grown freely.” 

Poplar and willow stakes of cer- 
tain species quite commonly strike 
root in this country (and so, occasion- 
ally, do stakes of other species: for 
examples of unexpected kinds there 
are ash and laburnum), and I wonder 
whether anyone has struck stakes of 
P. lasiocarpa, either accidentally or 
on purpose.—J. D, U. W., Somerset. 


DOORS FOR DOGS 
Str,—The advice given by Mrs. Y. M. 
Payne (December 6, 1956) to cat 
owners to instal cat reminded 
me of the dog door on the second floor 
of the Old House at Hereford. This is 
rather a primitive example, since there 
is nO swing door in the opening, but 
my photograph may be helpful to 
readers contemplating the installation 
of what might perhaps be called a pet 
door. The Old House, which was given 
to the city by its last occupants, 
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Lloyds Bank, was built in 1621 by a 
well-to-do butcher, and is now a de- 
partment of the City Museum, on show 
to the public furnished as a 17th-cen- 
tury home. This particular door, with 
its fleur-de-lis hinge, is described as 
original. 

Dog doors, I have read, are 
occasionally found in churches, and 
I have been told that openings used 
often to be left in the windows of lofts 
to enable owls to enter to hunt mice.— 
MARGARET JONES (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, Hereford. 


19th-CENTURY SOCIAL 
EXPERIMENT 


Sir,—I much regret that in my article 
A 19th-century Social Experiment, 
published in your issue of November 
22, 1956, three copyright illustrations 
were used without per- 
mission or acknowledge- 
ment. They were the two 
views of Lindfield and 
the portrait of William 
Allen, all of which were 
taken from Miss Helena 
Hall’s William Allen 
(1953), an admirable sur- 
vey of a great Quaker, 
a great scientist and 
a pioneer promoter of 
village communities. I 
did in fact mention this 
book, with others, in a 
footnote to the article, 
but owing to a misunder- 
standing it was omitted. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE, 
TheGrove, Totley, Sheffield. 


{We also wish to ex- 
press our apologies to 
Miss Hall for this inad- 
vertent infringement of 
her copyright. She in- 
forms us that the photo- 
graph of William Allen 
has not been published 
before. It was skilfully 
copied by Mr. Reginald 
Sykes, of Haywards 
Heath, from a small and 
faded original lent to Miss 
Hall by John Nickalls, 
the librarian of the Soc- 
iety of Friends. The 
other two photographs, 
one of the cottages built 
by Allen for his school, 
and the other of the 
schoolmaster’s house, all on Black 
Hill, Lindfield, were specially taken 
by Mr. Sykes for Miss Hall’s book, 


which was published by Charles 
Clarke (Haywards Heath) Ltd., of 
Haywards Heath, price 10s. 6d. 


The sum of £3 3s. as compensation 
for the infringement is at Miss Hall’s 
request being donated to the Lord 
Mayor of London’s Hungarian Relief 
Fund.—EpD, } 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Birds of a New Lake.—Regarding 
Mr. Garth Christian’s query about the 
lapwings that he saw at the new lake 


VICTORIAN HALF-PINT 


See letter: Measure in the Foot 


MUG WITH A GILL MEASURE IN THE FOOT 


in Sussex (December 20, 1956), I am 


pleased to inform him and the readers _ 


of his interesting article that they were 
always there. When I was a boy some 
sixty years ago it delighted me to watch 
them and the kingfishers in the 


valley which is, alas, now no more.— ~ 


W. E. Brown, Silver Birches, Esher, 
Surrey. 


Ready for the Winter.—Further to 


my letter in your issue of December 
20, 1956, a smaller collection of berries 
has been found in a dunnock’s nest in 
the japonica, a few feet above the 
window-sill and leading up to a ven- 


tilator, consisting of sixteen one-inch- © 


square holes. If the hoarders are in- 


tending to stay with us for the winter 
months and are using the above supply 
route, I have no objection, provided 
they do not make too much noise at 


tem sinty es: mee 


A DOG DOOR AT THE OLD HOUSE, 


HEREFORD 


See letter; Doors for Dogs 


their occasional Grand Nationals in 
the loft.—KeritH Dowp1nG (Capt., 
R.N.), Garth, Childe Okeford, Blandford. 


The Trusty Servant.—I also have a 
Trusty Servant figure (December 20, 
1956), but it has no inscription on its 
base. That is written on a more 
interesting drawing, complete with 
figure and coat-of-arms, designed for 
tapestry. From that I have made two 
rugs since about 1901, when my 
grandmother gave me the picture. I 
have not attempted to reproduce the 
coat-of-arms but have recorded the 
motto. If I remember rightly about 30 
shades of wool were required, and it 
makes a very handsome rug about 5 ft. 
square.—C. M. Marcerts (Mrs.), 21, 
London-voad, Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 


Who Was the Jockey?—One of 
“H.B.’s” colour prints is entitled The 
Jockey and portrays an elderly grey- 
whiskered jockey in lavender and gold 
racing colours. Beneath is the caption: 
“Wot hopes in the long run, to distance 
the Colonel and Old Shiver-my-Tim- 
bers, give Kentina the go by and win 
the Crown Stakes.’’ The Colonel 
doubtless refers to Frederick, Duke of 
York (Commander-in-Chief), Shiver- 
my-Timbers to the Duke of Clarence 
(later William IV) and Kentina to the 
Duke of Kent (father of Queen 
Victoria), who were all seeking brides 
in the hope of winning the ‘Crown 
Stakes,’’ but who was the jockey? 
A. L. CARMICHAEL, Newmarket. — 


Recipes for Smoked Salmon. 

I am anxious to obtain a recipe or 
recipes for smoking salmon. Can any 
of your readers help?—A. E, DuNLop 
(Lt.-Col.), The Manor House, Cuna- 
binny, Carrigaline, Co. Cork. 


—— 


_ > 


: CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


IDDING rules, like piecrust, are made to 
be broken. Take a simple case like the 
following. You open the bidding on a 

lead minimum, partner responds in a new suit, 
\nd an intervening call on your right relieves 
you of the obligation to find a rebid. Your 
»ounden duty is to pass. 

1 This obvious rule can be broken, however, 
inder two conditions; that is, you can make a 
oluntary call, as opposed to a forced rebid, in 
pite of a minimum holding. First, your hand 
may have improved in the light of the bidding. 
Che second condition is rather more obscure. 
Last week I referred briefly to a case from the 
ecent B.B.L. trials; South dealt, his side only 
eing vulnerable, and held the following: 
@AKOJ Y8652 O62 &K73 

| As three matches were in progress at the 
ame time, using identical hands, one could 
tudy six sets of results on each board. I was 
nitting behind an ex-world champion who 
lecided, like his opposite number at every 
‘ther table, that he was just worth an. opening 
pid; his choice, scorning artificial “‘prepara- 
ion,” was One Spade. Most of us would do the 
ame, albeit with some misgivings; the hand 
as seven losers and only 13 points, ten of them 
1 one suit, and there might be a rebid problem 
n the next round. It is just one of those cases 
yhere you make your natural bid and let the 
tuture take care of itself. So the auction started 
lus: 

South . West North East 

1 Spade 4 Diamonds 4 Spades 5 Diamonds 
What should South do at this point? 
Personally, I disagreed with his action, but this 
s not to be taken as criticism; for one thing, he 
‘as supported by a heavy consensus of expert 
pinion. I was surprised to hear a prompt pass, 
nd could not help thinking “serve him right” 
‘hen the rest followed: 


i 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 5 Spades Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


But, you may say, what could South do 
ut pass after opening on a minimum? Well, I 
qust confess that in his place I would have 
oubled Five Diamonds with almost indecent 
aste. The fact that I would have been right 
neither here nor there, but it gives one food 
br thought: was there, perhaps, a case for 
ireaking one of the oldest rules of the game? 
Vhen the bidding takes a course which sug- 
ests that you may be heading for a bad result, 
an it be wrong to pass on your fears to your 
artner? This was the full deal: 

@987653 


Dealer, South. eae South vulnerable. 
The outcome is pretty well inevitable. In 
ive Spades doubled South loses a Heart, a 
Jiamond and two Clubs for a penalty of 500; 
jgainst Five Diamonds doubled, however, 
forth obviously starts off with his singleton 
feart and puts the contract one down. A turn- 
ver of 600 points thus rests on South’s action 
ver the Five Diamond / bid on his right. 
According to the rule, South should be silent 
or ever. But this is not a normal situation. 
‘he vulnerability is the all-important factor. 
Vhen non-vulnerable opponents pre-empt and 
Yventually overbid your vulnerable game call, 
jine times out of ten they are deliberately 
jidding more than they think they can make. 
/he point one tends to overlook is that a pass in 
outh’s position is not a mere confession of 
reakness; it approximates more closely to a 
prcing pass. What it says, in effect, is this: 
| Of course we can probably beat Five Diamonds, 
jut I would rather leave the decision to you; I 
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shall be quite happy to hear you bid Five 
Spades.” 

As it was, I felt that Five Spades was the 
last thing I wanted to hear—wumnless North chose 
to bid it over Five Diamonds doubled. I will try 
to simplify South’s problem. We are con- 
stantly reminded at the table that it is easier to 
win three tricks than eleven. A double should 
merely suggest to a good partner that South 
deems his hand more suitable for defence than 
for a high Spade contract; it does not bar North 
from bidding Five Spades if he feels like it. 
South expects to contribute at least two tricks 
in defence; with only four Spades, he does not 
fear a void in either opponent’s hand, and his 
King of Clubs looks a sure trick, since the Ace 
is most unlikely to be with the pre-emptive 
overcaller on his left. On the other hand, his 
wide open spaces suggest that prospects of 
making Five Spades are exceedingly remote. 

North was bound to misread his partner’s 
pass and to accept his tacit invitation ; is hand, 
unlike South’s, looked highly propitious. After 
a warning double, however, he would have no 
option but to pass and to accept whatever 
penalty were going. 

In fact, at one table only did North-South 
obtain a plus score. In three cases they passed 
up the opportunity of doubling Five Diamonds 
and preferred to play in Five Spades doubled. 
At the remaining two tables the bidding took a 
different course, one South having opened with 
a prepared Club and the other with a rather 
nauseating weak No-Trump; the final contract 
in each case was Four Spades, one down. 

The play in the various Spade contracts 
was every bit as interesting as the bidding. 
The best South can do is to try for ten tricks 
with a partial elimination and end-play; if 
given the chance, he can exit with his losing 
Diamond in the hope that someone will open 
up the Club suit. As the diagram shows, an 
alert defence should find it easy enough to foil 
his plan and hold him to nine tricks. This duly 
happened at the two tables where South played 
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in Four Spades; it did not happen, oddly enough, 
at any of the three tables where the final con- 
tract was Five Spades doubled. 

Among the spectators was a COUNTRY 
Lire reader who told me that some of the name 
players struck her as ‘rather listless and 
apathetic.”’ “‘ But of course,’’ she added, ‘‘ there 
was quite a commotion at the end of a hand I 
saw played in Five Spades doubled.” The 
defenders here were another pair of ex-world 
champions, and the play had gone as follows. 

West led the King of Hearts, although the 
suit had not been bid by his partner, and was 
left on play; seeing the Queen in dummy, East 
might have helped by overtaking with the Ace 
and returning a Diamond, but it seems he was 
not in the mood. After an interval West pro- 
duced another spectacular lead, the King of 
Diamonds, and East did not fancy throwing his 
Queen under dummy’s Ace. He thus had to win 
a Diamond lead at trick seven after trumps had 
been drawn and two Hearts ruffed in dummy. 
Note that South was unable to dispose of his 
fourth Heart, for he would have exhausted 
dummy’s trumps in getting from hand to hand. 

Since East had a complete count on the 
declarer’s hand, his partner having shown out 
on the third Heart lead, he could safely get off 
play at trick eight with a Heart; dummy ruffs, 
but still retains ' one trump. If South now takes 
an inspired view and leads the Queen of Clubs 
from dummy, he avoids the loss of a second 
trick in this suit. The occasion did not arise, 
however, for East made quite sure of putting 
the contract one down by cashing the Ace of 
Clubs! 

And that, believe it or not, is how the play 
went (with only minor variations) at the other 
two tables where South was doubled in Five 
Spades; in each case the premature play of the 
Ace relieved him of any problem in the Club 
department. Not once did a pair of expert 
defenders make a serious attempt to pick up 
the 500 penalty that had been handed to them 
on a platter. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
of Wednesday, January 16, 1957 


Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1404. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 3, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Billet doux; 6, Aces; 9, Pitchforks; 10, Slur; 
12, Dress; 13, Hand’s- -turn ; 14, Scrap; 16, Savant; 20, Divide: 


21, Pause; 25, Partridge; 26, Shore ; 27, Ohms; 28, Highflyers; 
2, Litter; 


29° Sons; 30, Bell- shaped. DOWN. =, Bipeds; 
3, Ethos; 4, Drophead; 5, Unkind; 7, Cultural; 8, Strength; 
1 Oscars; 15, Cedars; iz Adaptors; 18, Everyman; 


Marechal; 92, Admire; 23, Bopeep; 24, Teased; 26, Solah. 


1405 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1405, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10. i 
not later than the first post on the morning (6) 


aE ‘ 
3 29. 
30. 


ACROSS 
1. A fair ground for toppers? (8) 
5. One resort to send to (6) 
. Delicate fish (8) 
Wine that puts a prohibition on most sherry 


11. Narrower nooks (8) 

13. Disease unknown in Limehouse? (6) 

14 and 16. It might be said to have an uncanny 
effect in the kitchen (9) 

Definitely not the sort of article to take in (7) 

20 and 21. But not yet opening time for the pub 

(6, 3) : 

In a few words it elongates the Christmas 
character (6) 

27. Something white to cure lips (8) 

28. The artist at home gets something to eat (6) 

Log I laid among the flowers (8) 

Among the more recent offshoots of the family 
tree (6) 

31. English documents from a French cathedral 


DOWN 
. The links calling a town in the north of Scot- 
land (6) 
. Emperor of the column (6) 
“Hence in a season of calm weather 
“Though far we be’’—Wordsworth (6) 
The bird that turned up won easily (6) 
A wavy Turner, perhaps (8) 
. Making certain of getting nine rugs (8) 
. To take three feet off the ship? (8) 
. ‘And here were gardens bright with 
rills’’—Coleridge (7) 
and 16. Short shrift for the cadgers who do 
this (6) 
. Buys no amateur remedies (8) 
. I fall into a relapse climbing it (8) 
. Evidence of resentment produced by hangings 
8 
22. UE bnis ravine the Hun surrounded everyone 
(6) 
23. Flycatcher (6) 
24. Did Cole grab it for one of his fiddlers? (6) 
25. Many of them first saw the light at 1 across 


(6) 


— 


_ 


_ 
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The winner of Crossword No. 1403 is 
Mrs. Derrick Franklyn, 
Speen House, 
nr. Newbury, 


19, : 
Berkshire. 
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Add Winter crap io your rear wheels 


Town & Country are the perfect all season tyres | Experience Counts- 
for rear wheels. Winter and summer, on the road | ie 


SALAAM MAUL DM Ids ha 
“27 Factories throughout the world. 
Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 
per day. Firestone Tubeless Tyres have 


been proved in service since 1951 and pro- 


and off, Town & Country add grip and traction to a 
car on any surface—particularly mud, slush and snow 


— with quiet comfort and long trouble-free mileage. duction today exceeds 1,500,000 per month. 


Town & Country are also ideal for estate cars and shooting brakes. 
TUBELESS or TUBED 


For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe y 


Firestone ryres — consistently good 


SW with 


tread 


Recapture 
the atmosphere 
of the 
Festival 
Hall 
in your 
own home 
with 
Classic 


H-Fl 


The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with 
the discordant wail of tuning violins. The hush 
as the conductor raises his baton, And then — the 


Almost 40 years’ experience goes into the construction 

of every Colt House. Planned to suit individual requirements, 
they are easily and quickly erected and can 

be speedily delivered anywhere in Britain. Very warm 

and dry, and well suited to exposed situations, Colt 

Houses should make a special appeal to the more discriminating 
client who appreciates an attractive house 

at a moderate price carried out by skilled country craftsmen. 


A demonstration house is open for inspection, by 
appointment, at Bethersden. 


Send 2/- p.o. for comprehensive catalogue giving details 
of bungalows, houses, village halls, sports pavilions, etc. 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 
Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 216 & 210 


COLT cedar houses 


Telephone : ADDiscombe 6061/2. Telegrams: Classifi, Croydon, Surrey. 


beauty of a Mozart symphony or a Beethoven con- 
certo floods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can 
bring the Festival Hall right into your home. A 
Hi-Fi gramophone or radio is an instrument refined 
and improved almost beyond belief. And Hi-Fi is not 
particularly expensive. We send sound systems and 
components of various kinds to all parts of the world, 
so write today for our fully illustrated brochure 
“WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 


GLASSIE 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
“THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” 
352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


Bus services: 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725, 
Nearest stations: Woodside, Addiscombe, East Croydon, 


| 


T intervals during the past 
A twelve months I have tried to 
; assess the effects that the un- 
certain political situation and the 
sredit squeeze have had on the pro- 
perty market, and it is encouraging to 
find that, for the most part, my 
diagnoses have been borne out by the 
nnual reports of leading estate agents. 
‘For instance, most agents, though they 
admit that prices have fallen consider- 
bly, repudiate suggestions of a slump, 
nd they stress that the values of good- 
class property, and commercial invest- 
nents in particular, have suffered less 
than those of high-class industrial 
squities, and considerably less than 
those of gilt-edged securities. But 
agents agree that only the best types 
xf property sell readily and that 
buyers are increasingly selective. 


PATCHY MARKETS 


ré IFFICULT, but active” is how 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
ofts and Warner sum up the market, 
nd here they differ in one respect from 
Ir. Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. 
idwell and Sons), whose report, a 
ummary of which appeared in these 
otes a fortnight ago, referred to 
tagnation, due principally to the 
nability of investors to decide which 
ay the cat was likely to jump. But 
whereas Mr. Hodgkinson, whose firm 
anages many thousands of acres for 
University colleges and other institu- 
ions, was evidently thinking chiefly in 
terms of farm land—at any rate, that 
vas how I interpreted his remarks— 
essrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
arner, though they, too, have a high 
reputation in this particular branch of 
estate agency, attribute the activity of 
ast year mainly to the buying and sell- 
ing of urban properties. Indeed, so far 
as agricultural properties are con- 
cerned, they agree with Mr. Hodgkinson 
hen they say that few large estates 
hanged hands during 1956. 
“Certain sales and purchases [of 
agricultural land] for private occupa- 
tion which we have effected during the 
year,’ they write, “have resulted in 
very high prices, particularly where 
sporting attractions and/or good- 
quality timber have been included.” 
On the other hand, they admit that 
there has been a lessening in the de- 
mand for farm land as an investment, 
and, in particular, that there has been 
a dwindling in the number of so-called 
death-duty buyers. 

So far as farms with possession 
are concerned, Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner describe the 
market as patchy. Good-class land 
with up-to-date buildings and a pleas- 
ant and easily run farm-house are still 
in demand and may fetch as much as 
£100 an acre, but the cost of stocking 
even a moderate-sized farm is so great 
that buyers are hesitant, and this, 
coupled with the credit squeeze, has 
restricted the market. 


WIDE CHOICE FOR THOSE 
WITH CASH 


ie is not only in the market for 
agricultural land with possession 
that hesitant buyers are encountered, 
for Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner go on to say that many 
prospective sales of country houses 
have fallen through because of the 
difficulty of raising money to finance 
purchases, and even when sales do go 
forward they are apt to take a long 
time to complete. On the other hand, 
intending buyers who have ready 
money available have a wide range of 
properties to choose from. 

An awkward feature of the mar- 
ket from the point of view of estate 
agents, and one that I have referred to 
on several occasions in the past two 
years, is that people who bought houses 
in the boom times and have since 
spent money on improvements expect 
to recoup their total expenditure, 
which, of course, is almost impossible in 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


ONLY THE BEST 
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a falling market. If asellerwillnot listen 
to reason it is likely to result in prolong- 
ing the period during which the property 
remains in the market until eventually 
he has to accept less than he might 
have got had he been more reasonable 
in his demands. 


HOUSES TO FLATS 


N their review Messrs. Strutt and 

Parker, Lofts and Warner mention 
that last year they discussed the con- 
version of large town houses to flats 
and maisonettes. “This,” they say, 
“has continued on an even greater 
scale, and fortunately so, as it has 
virtually solved the problem of the 
future of these houses, for which there 
is a very limited demand for single 
occupation.’’ They state that the sale 
of leases of such flats and maisonettes 
is now very common, and the problem 
of upkeep and maintenance of the 
building, which had been something of 
a headache, has been dealt with effec- 
tively by asking purchasers to pay 
an annual sum into a bank, who 
act as trustees and thereby guarantee 
security. 


SHOPS AND SITES 


ERHAPS in urban property more 

than in any other section of the 
market, the emphasis is on the best, 
and only the best. 

It seems that the most popular 
type of investment, so far as urban 
property is concerned, is the freehold 
shop in what is described as a first- 
class multiple position, particularly if 
there is a reversion to a higher market 
rent. The value of shop property in 
secondary positions, on the other hand, 
has tended to drop in sympathy with 
the increase in interest rates, and 
attractive terms have to be offered if, 
for instance, the building is not ideally 
situated for the purpose for which 
it is used. 

The demand for sites ripe for 
development continues to be steady, 
but, as in the case of farms and houses, 
a number of deals have fallen through 
owing to the inability of intending 
purchasers to obtain the money that is 
needed for development. The neces- 
sity of obtaining the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee to loans of 
more than £10,000 is evidently having a 
marked effect, as is also the discourage- 
ment, from semi-official sources, on 
the buying-and-leasing-back type of 
transaction that was so _ prevalent 
before the credit squeeze. 


£73,000 FOR SOMERSET 
ESTATE 


pe is usual at this time of year, 
there are few sales to report 
owing to the Christmas holidays. 
However, a few days before Christmas, 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Clutton, Hippisley and Floyd, had a 
successful sale when they auctioned 
the Hunstrete estate in North Somer- 
set on behalf of Major Buller-Ley- 
borne-Popham. The property, which 
covers more than 1,500 acres, has a 
rent roll of over £2,500 a year and in- 
cludes four farms, some timber and 
many cottages. It fetched £73,000. 

In view of the emphasis on the 
strong market that exists for urban 
properties, it may be of interest to 
record that the lease of No. 15, Market 
Hill, and Nos. 12 and 13, Rose- 
crescent, “‘‘situate in the heart of the 
City of Cambridge,’”’ has been acquired 
by Watches of Switzerland; and that 
the freehold of Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
Downing-street, Cambridge, a site in 
the middle of the city, has been 
bought by the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, who intend to build offices there. 
The capital value of the properties 
concerned is approximately £70,000, 
and the sales were negotiated by Mr. 
Douglas L. January. 

PROCURATOR. 
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SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


Coal gets scarcer and dearer, yet valuable warmth 1s 
allowed to leak away continuously from every home— 
your own included. Unless this endless loss is drastically 
reduced, adequate heating can never be maintained in 
Winter. 

Half or more, indeed, of all this wasted heat disappears 
unused through draughty doors and wtndows and an 
unprotected roof-space. While two such major sources 
of escape remain economic heating can never be enjoyed 
—unless you invest in HERMESEAL. 

Efficient draught exclusion will halve the loss of 
heat through ill-fitting doors and windows and banish 
draughts for ever. Effective roof insulation will save 
three-quarters of the warmth now escaping through 
your roof. 

HERMESEAL, guaranteed for ten years, represents but a 
modest weekly outlay many times returned in more 
efficient heating. Invest in HERMESEAL today—and reap 
your first dividend now! 


efficient draught exclusion and 
roof insulation — an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GKOsvenor 4324 (5 lines) and Branches. 
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‘Tis fine Perique that 
makes Three Nuns 
so different 


When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in © 
lazy dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns Tobacco, 
he may not know the inner secret of his bliss. ’Tis the 


black heart of fine Perique in the small significant dark 


centres of those famous Three Nuns curly discs. Centuries 
ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare tobacco) was being grown 

by the Indians in a tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi 

area. And only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. 


And so the pipe of peace, smoked by the Indian braves, is 


translated today to the peaceful pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 


Three Nums 


with the black heart of Perique 
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THE LEISURELY TOUR 


Lar! ‘DIMPLEX Aeaiing om To 


TUTTI with pur ene hotels, Precis couriers— 
4 = Seay and longer stays at places... 
TION For portable plug-in central heat- _ se nee , Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
NOOO) ing—Dimplex permanently oil Sete = od Se ieasiat Toctucnd Caplalas 


French Alps and Roman France. 
Ideal Fortnight in Portugal. 
Italy, the Leisurely Way. 
Portugal and North Spain. 
Sicily and South Italy. 

The Vienna Tour. 


filled, thermostatically control- 
led electric radiators. Big range 
of sizes—4-2 kw; no installation 

Moorish Spain. 


or maintenance costs; fume and fireproof; 8 colours. Granditourer Euro" 


or ed een erent ee (From 72 gns.) 
— — Ask for Brochure C.L. 


LAMMIN TOURS, LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
Telephone: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 
ad a ee ee hls 


The Soup BECAS Soups are 
prepared for you, 
for and the discrimin- 


PARTICULAR ing few; who 


h value fine food. 


Pa. 


BECAS) 


x “ 


N00 


ae For indirect systems—‘Dimplex’ pressed 

TRUE ee steel water radiators. More efficient, lighter 

CONNOISSEUR in weight and easier to install than cast 

: : : ‘ iron. Frost-proof and virtually unbreak- 
oe ee able. Twelve models, eight colours. 
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Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘*‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
To make sure of your personal supplies. 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, direct to your 


For direct systems: ‘Dimplex’ copper 
water radiators. Non-rusting, non-corrod- 
ing, trouble free. Built to B.S.S. 659/1845 
Type 7. Five models, eight colours. 


| Famous for: electric radia- 
tors, towel rails, airing 
cupboard and _ general 


poe. service heaters—all per- BECAS Saar ai pete 
manently oil-filled—elec- ee L 

GROUSE--WHISKY oy Te eae 

Write for brochures to Dept cr] Tato -.,. SOUP Bird’s Nest Soup, Clear 

MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland Te) Ob OLCCBULES: Dis Oxtail Soup wand eCont 

See Gy ILLBROOK, SOUTHAMPTON sor’ aan 

Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse’’ Scotch DIMPLEX LIMITED, M , most high-class grocers. 
Whisky since 1800. Tel: Southampton 74425-9. Grams: Heatex, Southampton. a In any difficulty (write: 

Importers of the popular“ Pintail” Sherry. London Showrooms: 17 Shepherd Street, W.1. Tel: GRO. 1025/1254. BENDER & CASSEL LIMITED 
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their first cheques on account of 
the deficiency payments due to 
| them on the 1956 crop. The rate is 
| £2 15s. an acre. A year ago we had 
£4 2s. 6d. an acre, which was the 
| deficiency payment due on the 1955 
| crop. Market prices were then lower 
| and the deficiency below the standard 
| price guaranteed was greater. It 
| really does not matter to the farmer 
how he gets his total return so long as 
| it is adequate, but personally I much 
| prefer to be able to make near enough 
. the standard price (25s. a cwt.) in the 
| open market and not be beholden to the 
| taxpayer for a big subsidy. Barley 
prices for the 1956 crop have been 
steadier because there was not last 
| autumn such a rush to sell and also 
| because much increased freight charges 
| have raised the cost of imported bar- 
ley, and this has been reflected in the 
price which the feeding-stuff compoun- 
| ders have been willing to pay for the 

home crop. No payment is being made 
on oats because so far the average 
prices for the 1956 crop are approach- 
| ing the standard price of 25s. a cwt., 
and rye is making rather more than the 
standard price of 23s. 3d. a cwt. The 
, barley payments are expected to cost 
' £6 million, and it is reckoned that 
| about two-thirds of the crop has 
already been sold. 


Bees growers will soon receive 


Potato Blight 


N August and September it seemed 
likely that many crops of potatoes 
would be badly affected by blight. 
| Weather conditions were ideal for the 
spread of this disease and many people 
| thought that the spores would be 
| washed down into the soil and so 
infect the tubers. But more farmers 
' than usual took note of the blight 
warnings and sprayed their crops to 
kill the spores in time. The Ministry 
of Agriculture reports that the pro- 
portion of potatoes in England and 
| Wales seriously affected by blight is 
| less than 5 per cent., with rather more 
trouble in Wales and the south-west 
than elsewhere. Here is another 
instance of the application of science 
| and technical advances to ensure 
| better crops. 


Smallholding Costs 


TATUTORY — smallholdings in 
England and Wales cost the 
Exchequer and taxpayers £744,500 a 
year. This is the provision in the 
current estimates for payments to 
smallholding authorities, which pro- 
vide 17,757 holdings, of which 9,520 
are full-time. This works out at an 
average cost of about £42 a holding. 
The Minister has stated that the 
Government contributions each year 
on individual schemes are fixed in 
advance on the basis of estimated 
losses, but he does not know how far 
actual losses are covered by these sub- 
ventions from central funds. There 
should be a review of the policy under- 
lying this subsidy to smallholdings. 
Is it the intention that the county 
council smallholdings should provide a 
ladder by which the enterprising and 
thrifty farm-worker can rise to become 
a farmer on his own account? If so, 
should there be some time limit set to 
a period of a tenancy of a subsidised 
holding so that a man is expected to 
make good, say, in ten years and move 
to a bigger farm, making way for 
another entrant, or else admit that he 
has not the qualities for farming on 
his own account? 


Milk Equation 
ROFESSOR H. D. KAY implied 
more than he said in his address 
to the Farmers’ Club when he discussed 
the future of milk quality. He pointed 


to the animal bred solely to produce 
large quantities of milk which will un- 
consciously protect herself against the 
high demands that such a voluminous 
yield makes on most of her physio- 
logical functions by producing milk of 
low nutritional value. In this way 
nature tries to keep a balance. In all 
British breeds there are strains which 
give milk of unexceptionable composi- 
tion and on the other hand in some 
breeds there are cows giving milk 
which would hardly be a serious 
exaggeration to describe as no better 
than an opalescent salt solution. Dr. 
Kay named no breed, but he did say 
that, while the compositional quality 
of milk had declined over the past 
twenty years in England and Wales, 
quality in Scotland had remained 
high. Scotland has one dairy breed, 
the Ayrshire. 


Payment on Quality 


LEARLY, if we are to take serious 

practical steps to improve quality 
—and it seems futile to spend over 
£500,000 a year on milk publicity if 
we do not—one of the important re- 
quirements is a nationally available 
service for determining the solids-not- 
fat of the milk of individual cows 
similar to the milk recording and but- 
terfat testing service which farmers 
already use. These non-fatty solids, 
which include protein, lactose and 
minerals, can be bred for within any 
breed and by careful selection of dams 
and sires can be raised or lowered more 
rapidly than can the butterfat content 
of milk. But if the milk from a herd 
falls below the required standard of 
8.5 per cent. solids-not-fat in Febru- 
ary, March and April, which are the 
months when trouble usually occurs, 
farmers need to know which cows are 
the worst offenders. With a recording 
service available and the introduction 
of a system of payment on quality 
there is little doubt that a general im- 
provement could be effected in a 
decade. The Milk Marketing Board 
may say that it is impossible immedi- 
ately to introduce a comprehensive 
system to assess the solids content of 
milk, but it will have to be done one 
day. The fairest, most equitable and 
quickest way to stop many of our cows 
from diluting honest milk before it 
reaches the housewife is to pay the 
producer on the quality of the milk. 


Spring Fertilisers 


N anormal year over half the output 

of fertilisers goes to farms during 
one quarter of the year, the spring 
cultivation season of February, March 
and April. Fertiliser manufacturers 
and merchants are worried about the 
prospects for this coming spring. So 
many farmers leave it to the last 
minute to order their fertilisers and 
then when the ground is drying nicely 
everyone is on the telephone to the 
merchant demanding immediate deli- 
very. This happens every year in the 
spring. Petrol rationing may make it 
impossible for merchants to meet last- 
minute demands. The wise man will 
get all the fertilisers he wants now. 


Ministry Staff 
ONGRATULATIONS to the Mini- 
stry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food on a reduction of 760 in the num- 
ber of staff in the three months July, 
August and September. The Ministry 
has achieved in this period a bigger 
saving than any other department. 
Some unkind people may say that there 
was more scope for staff economy and 
certainly further pruning will be wel- 
come. The Ministry’s total staff on 
October 1 last was 15,851. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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NEW WEEKLY STANDARD SERVICE 


BY DC-7B 


Leaving London at 4 p.m. every 
Wednesday, arriving Johannesburg 
just 20 hours Jater. Only one stop 


of 60 minutes en route. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C. AND C.A.A.) 


Consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African Airways 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2. Telephone: WHitehall 4488. 


sf = { | eC rent. 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you’ll be enjoying the 
difference ...its subtle dryness 
and velvet soft mellowness. 


Different in looks — Crystal 
clear and bottled ina new 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 
surrounds this different gin. 


Because it’s distilled differently — 
Extra Dry is triple distilled 
— the London gin thatis 
distilled from grain. 


\BURROUGH’S 
~ extra-dry GIN 


Burrough’s Extra Dry costs 35/6 

a bottle, a little more than other 
gins, but you'll agree the difference 
in price is absurdly small for 

the vast difference in quality. 

Ask your wine merchant. 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 
388, CALE DISTILLERY, 
HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1L 


Distillers of fine gins since 1820, 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale of 
IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND GOLD PLATE 


the property of 


THE 
RT. HON. LORD TREDEGAR 
An Elizabeth I bell-shaped salt, parcel gilt, 8” high, maker’s An Elizabeth I silver gilt tazza, 6” high, London 1599. 
mark 2 crescents, London 1598. 
on 
Thursday, 


24th January, 1957. 


A George II cup and cover, 14” high, by Paul de Lamerie, A George III Gold Cup and cover, 17” high, maker’s mark G.W., 
London 1739, London 1782. 


Illustrated catalogue, price 3s. 6d. Unillustrated, 3d. post free. 


Telephone : Telegrams: 
Hyde Park SOT j 4 EB i & CO. Abinitio, Wesdo, 
6545 : 


London 
34/35 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


| were 


‘NEW BOOKS 
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THE NAVY IN THE 
INDIAN MUTINY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


18s.), Major-General G. L. Verney 

tells the story of the Naval Brigade 
at Lucknow. His great-uncle, Edmund 
Verney, whose father took for his 
second wife Florence Nightingale’s 
_disagreeable sister, was with the 
Brigade, being then a youth of lowly 
rank in the Navy. Edmund’s letters 
I preserved at Claydon, the 
' Verney home, and General Verney has 
had access to these and to many other 
documents. He remembers his great- 
uncle, and speaks here of the questions 
| he longed to ask him, but did not. 
| “Did they run their guns about like 


T The Devil’s Wind (Hutchinson, 


by men, sometimes by bullocks, some- 
times by elephants, were often decisive. 
There was an occasion when a fortress 
wall had to be blown down, and Colin 
Campbell wrote in a despatch: ‘‘Cap- 
tain Peel led up his heavy guns with 
extraordinary gallantry within a few 
yards of the building to batter the 
massive stone wall... very much as if 
he had been laying the Shannon along- 
side an enemy frigate.” 

There is no need here to tell again 
the oft-told story of the Mutiny. 
What is fascinating is the small detail 
that here and there leaps out. The 
Shannon was one of the first naval 
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THE DEVIL’S WIND. By Major-General G. L. Verney 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


RETURN TO THE IRRAWADDY. By F. Kingdon-Ward 
(Melrose, 25s.) 
THE COLLECTOR’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH CERAMICS 
By Bernard and Therle Hughes 
(Lutterworth Press, 32s. 6d.) 
THE SMALL UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. By Arthur J. Simons 
(Collingridge, 4s.) 
GARDEN WORK FOR THE WEEK. Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer 
(Collingridge, 7s. 6d.) 
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the bluejackets at the Naval and 
Military Tournament, as it was called 
in those days? Did Naval officers ride 
horses? Did they charge about the 
battlefield with drawn swords? Had 
we dared to ask, the answers to these 
questions would have been Yes.”’ 

The Devil’s Wind is what Indians 
called the Mutiny, and how the wind 
blew, what tears and terror came in its 
wake, is here sharply recalled. The 
author has wisely used letters written 
by men on the spot whenever possible, 
and the consequence is that here we 
have this phase of the Mutiny, in the 
region of Lucknow and Cawnpore, as 
it seemed to those who had to bear the 
brunt. 


A BRAVE CAPTAIN 


It is a little odd to find sailors 
engaged a thousand miles from the 
sea. But then it was not uncommon. 
The men who composed the brigade 
we are here concerned with were from 
the frigate Shannon. She was com- 
manded by Captain William Peel, the 
youngest Post Captain in the Navy, 
who had already commanded a 
brigade landed for the siege of 
Sebastopol and been awarded the 
Victoria Cross. He is the central figure 
in this book: handsome, of incredible 
courage, friendly and full of calm 
resource. He exposed himself’so con- 
tinuously that his escape from death 
in battle is remarkable. He was 
severely wounded, and was recovering 
when cholera killed him. The book is 
well worth reading if only in order to 
meet this splendid person. 

The Shannon was in the China 
seas when she was ordered to go to 
Calcutta, and there she added to her 
strength 93 men recruited from mer- 
chant ships in the harbour. The ship’s 
guns were the real point of the busi- 
ness. Artillery was lacking, and the 
guns of the Shannon, pulled sometimes 


ships to use steam, and that meant 
engineers, and one knows of the heart- 
searching with which engineers were 
regarded by the old blue-water officers. 
Young Edmund Verney wrote of the 
Shannon’s Chief Engineer: “‘T like him 
very much (for an engineer). He is 
certainly the best specimen of his class 
that I have ever seen.” 


AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER 


I enjoyed meeting Captain Jones. 
Verney saw him come “‘riding across 
the parade ground’ wearing “‘top- 
boots, spurs and corduroys...a full- 
dress sword belt with a curious-looking 
sword, very much curved and broad, 
with a wooden hilt, an undress frock- 
coat with three stripes, and a number 
of shiny leather accoutrements hang- 
ing about him by marvellously con- 
trived straps.” This was Captain 
Oliver Jones, R.N., who had been 
given permission by the Admiralty to 
travel, so he went out to India, and 
explained to Edmund Verney that he 
had come “‘for a lark.’” He was soon 
up to the eyes in it with the rest of 
them. It was he who, in a book he 
wrote later, noted the British habit of 
acquiring pets—‘“‘monkeys, parrots, 
pigs, guinea-pigs, dogs, cats, mon- 
gooses ... Peel often said the Shannon 
would be like a menagerie when they 
got back to her.”’ 

Some of the youngsters doing the 
stern work of men wrote home lke 
schoolboys. “‘Noble fun,” says Ed- 
mund Verney, and a Cadet named 
Watson writes of “yelling like fun. It 
was most awfully exciting.” 

A boy of nineteen, as Verney was, 
with no prior knowledge of India, 
would be likely to look on things with 
fresh unprejudiced eyes; and therefore 
this comment, in one of his letters, is 
worth considering: ‘‘Although I know 
the opinion is not generally enter- 
tained, I give the result of my own 


BY APPOINTMENT 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A magnificent Chippendale carved and giltwood mirror of the finest 


quality and design. Height 4 ft. 8 ins. Width 2 ft. 10 ins. 


44-52, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON ae W.C.x. 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 
Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 
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LOW oD, 


HARVEY SoaG@ORE@lita: 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


, 2 & 3 Vigo strech, sLondon, s Ver 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


Valuations for 


Probate, Insurance 


and Division 


BANKERS 
In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


since the year 1812 


A DIAMOND BEE, MADE CIRCA 1840 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUES AN DPINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decore, Aberdeen 
§15, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH : GLASGOW 


A handsome set of six Regency Mahogany Dining Chairs of unusual 
character and pleasing proportions (four single, 2 arm). Price £195, set. 


al 


An attractive Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard, unusually narrow and of a 
golden honey colour. Extreme lenth 6’. Depth 184”. Price £135. 


BROOK STREET 


N/SON YARD 


—— EN 
HAUGH OF VENISON A 


BOND 


STREET 


we 


~~ 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


A FINE REGENCY 
MAHOGANY DWARF 
CUPBOARD of the highest 
quality with a grey 
marble top. 


, ” 


Extreme length 2" 11 


TEMPLE WILLIAMS extends a courteous 
invitation to all those interested in “pleasant 
things’ to visit his new premises at this quaint 
address, which is approached by a narrow 
entrance at the side of 28 Brook Street 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET : LONDON ‘W:1 


MAYFAIR 1486 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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short experience when I say that I find 
| the natives of India most tractable... 
| The English residents appear to me 
_ very prejudiced against the natives, 
_ and to show this in their behaviour... 
| Contrary to the advice which was 
. given me, I have treated my Kitmagar 
kindly .. . I think that a cause of the 
Mutiny may be that in every British 
/mind contempt for the natives is 
'deeply rooted. When a kindness is 
done to a native by an Englishman, it 
is often accompanied by a contemp- 
tuous thought which appears only too 
clearly in the countenance.’’ And 
again: “‘I feel the greatest compassion 
for our enemy. It is idle to speak of 
the benefits we have heaped upon 
them.” 


COLLECTING PLANTS IN 
BURMA 


Benefits conferred by the West 
_ upon the East may take some time to 
| bear fruit. The immediate impact is 
not always heartening. A small note 
on this appears towards the end of Mr. 
F. Kingdon-Ward’s Return to the 
Irrawaddy (Melrose, 25s.). Mr. King- 
don-Ward and his wife returned from 
a plant-hunting expedition to the 
Burmese village of Myitkyina, where 
a U.N. official was installed to dis- 
pense the benefits. “‘Myitkyina, no 
longer the sleepy little riverside village 
it had been before the war, was now a 
busthng town, and riddled with 
thieves. The Catholic priests had been 
burgled three times; and while we 
were there, Tha Hla’s clothes, hung 
out on a line to dry, were all stolen in 
the night... Are the young, who have 
nothing much to do, turning into a 
race of spivs, and are the thieves 
recruited from the spiv ranks?”’ 

During this expedition Mr. King- 
don-Ward reached the age of 68. He 
must be a courageous and indomitable 
man, for plant hunting among the 
mountains and forests of Northern 
Burma is not like a gentle search for 
orchids in English lanes. It is a job 
that demands the strength of a man in 
his prime, especially if, as was the case 
here, the expedition is prolonged 
through the seasons of the year with 
their heat and cold, and takes in the 
» steamy jungle and the bitter peaks. 
But Burma is old ground to him, and 
beloved ground; and though this time 
, he found the going hard, still he came 
» triumphantly through. He himself, 
» and many others, have already 
| chronicled the search in that part of 
_ the world whence our gardens have 
| drawn so much addition to their 
_ treasures of rhododendrons, camellias, 
magnolias and many other trees and 
shrubs and flowers. Those unac- 
quainted with the record, but wishing 
to know what hardihood is involved, 
as well as what patient care and 
scientific exactitude, will find here an 
enlightening introduction. It must be 
a glorious experience to look up and 
see “there almost over my head a 
gnarled and patriarchal tree’’—a 
rhododendron—“‘perhaps three cen- 
turies old; and its crown was of 
saffron orbs, like the stars for multi- 
tude,’’ or to wander in forests ‘‘which 
had probably not sensibly changed in 
5,000 or 50,000 years.”’ 


CERAMICS FOR THE 
BEGINNER 


Readers of this journal are ac- 
guainted with the writing of Mr. 
Bernard Hughes on all angles of 
collecting antiques. As joint author 
with his wife Therle Hughes, he con- 
fines himself to one theme in The 
Collector's Encyclopedia of English 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


Ceramics (Lutterworth Press, 32s. 6d.). 
It is alphabetically arranged, so that 
those who consult it will readily find 
the answer to any question. Whether 
you want the name of a potter or of a 
pottery or of a process in manufacture, 
here it is at your finger-tips. The 
authors say quite rightly that the 
beginner is often flummoxed by the 
simplest word that the expert takes 
for granted, and so we are down here 
to the elements. What is porcelain? 
What is slip? What is glaze? What is 
acid gilding? There is a very necessary 
warning about “‘marks,’”’ in which the 
beginner places a sad pathetic con- 
fidence. Indeed, “‘in some instances it 
is almost safe to say’’ that a mark “‘is 
proof of spurious work.”’ It is a fully 
illustrated invaluable beginner’s book. 


MAKING GARDENING 
LIGHTER 


Two other books in the beginners’ 
class are The Small Unheated Green- 
house, by Arthur J. Simons (Colling- 
ridge, 4s.), and Garden Work for the 
Week, edited by A. G. L. Hellyer 
(Collingridge, 7s. 6d.). The title of the 
first explains the book. Mr. Simons 
writes from experience and tells how 
a small house confined to hardy stuff 
can be established and healthily main- 
tained. The other, whose compiler is 
the editor of Amateur Gardening, has 
taken many drawings which have 
appeared in that paper and the letter- 
press which explains them, and has set 
them out so as to throw light on the 
week’s jobs throughout the year. 
Gardening, like most other work, is all 
the lighter and all the better if you 
know the small tips and wrinkles that 
carry it through. In this admirable 
little book they abound, and how the 
pictures help! The two showing a tidy 
and untidy tool-shed smote me to the 
quick of the conscience and left me 
longing for the coming of New Year’s 
Day, when I could make my annual 
resolution on the matter. It’s all here, 
from sowing a small seed to moving 
a large tree; and even the most ex- 
perienced gardener will be oddly 
perfect if he doesn’t find something 
new and helpful. 


o—_—_ 
REPTILES OF THE WORLD 


HOSE who find reptiles uninterest- 

ing or even repulsive may modify 
their views after reading Clifford H. 
Pope’s The Reptile World (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 50s.). Mr. Pope is an 
American and writes for a public that 
may easily stumble on an alligator, a 
snapping turtle or a rattlesnake in the 
open; but even those whose knowledge 
of such creatures is confined to visits 
to a zoo will find much to fascinate 
them in this book. Mr. Pope deals in 
turn with the Crocodilian, Tuatara, 
Turtle, Snake and Lizard orders; each 
section begins with a general account, 
and then describes separately each 
species within the order. The book is 
easy to find one’s way about in, and 
the illustrations to each section are 
conveniently placed in the middle of it. 

Mr. Pope is clearly fond of rep- 
tiles, from Chinese alligators down to 
small chameleons; their worst enemy 
is man, who on the whole does not 
share this affection for them. But this 
book should quell the more irrational 
fears and dislikes; for when one reads 
of the ways in which lizards walk and 
run, or of the dual character of the 
snapping turtle, whose whole nature 
changes when he is transferred from 
land to water or vice versa, or when 
one studies the pictures of the combat 
“dance’’ of red diamond rattlesnakes, 
one can understand those who, like 
Mr. Pope, devote their energies to 
studying the reptiles and_ their 
behaviour. 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A SET OF TWO ARM AND SIX SINGLE REGENCY CHAIRS, DECORATED 1N 

SEPIA AND GOLD ON AN IVORY GROUND. THE PANELS IN THE BACK 

FINISHED IN CANE-WORK, AND THE TOP SPLATS PAINTED WITH A LION’S 
MASK. Circa 1810. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


7. BLAIRMAN & SONS LID. 
Cm ies 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 
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Cabinet 
mahogany and 
Depth 83 ins. 


of unusually small 
calamander 
Height 2 ft. 11 ins. 


AY Regency 
size in 


Width 1 ft. 9 ins. 


TELEPHONE NYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE PICCY, LONDON 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


TAUWUUN) JEWELS 


Ruby and diamond 


Brooch £445.0.0 


Aquamarine, diamond and 
platinum Bracelet 


£350.0.0 


Diamond and platinum 


Brooch £620.0.0 


An illustrated catalogue of 
fine quality jewellery sent 


upon request. 


GARRARD ¢CoLtd 


crown jewellers 


TZ EGiE ele Selinicaeal 
LONDON W.1 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LID. 
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Do you dread 


the cold weather 2 


Have you found yourself—lately—feeling the cold 
perhaps more than you used to? Ever caught yourself 
thinking that keeping warm was hard enough, but 
staying smart as well was an uphill struggle? If you have, 
there’s a new kind of nylons in the shops which you 
ought to look at—Crepe nylons. They have great 

warmth and comfort: they really do 


protect your feet and ankles 


from the cold. At the same 
time, while they aren’t 
transparent, they have a sleek 
clinging fit that flatters your 
legs, and all nylon’s 
springy resistance 
to everyday stresses | 
and strains. They 
do cost a little 
more than ordinary 
nylons—but they’re 


well worth it. 


Be y 


ff 
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Travel coat in ivory cash- 
mere tweed, light and 
wonderfully warm. The 
material is cut on simple 
undated lines (Country 
Life Wear). Angora 
cloche, Kangol. Travel 
case, Revelation 


(Right) The slipper in 
cool plaited leather, in 
many colours, has white 
kid heel and base (Rus- 
sell and Bromley). White 
cotton gloves, Pinkhams 


HITE and off 
\ V) white are as pop- 
ular as ever they 
were last year for coats 
and suits intended for winter holiday-makers. The coats 
come in tweeds of a self herring-bone weave or in woollen 
hopsack, in ivory cashmere weaves or in a firm thick 
double-knit jersey, and as sleek as leather. The suits 
are mostly in the same thick wool jersey or in tweed 
and have jackets that are either straight or gently indented 
at the waistline, then nicked at the hems. They are short 
always and the suits are being shown also in pinks, blues 
and yellows that are woven with grey or beige to blur the 
| tone as well as white and off-white. 

In jersey the long straight coats are popular in the 
same sharp geranium pinks and citrus yellows that are 
fashionable for cottons and linen. The tweed coats keep 
a narrow outline or are gored at the back when sleeves are 
put in well below the shoulders. But even the narrower 
coats are deep enough at the armhole to slip over a suit. 


Traveling South 


Three-piece wool jersey ensembles of skirt, jacket and a low-cut camisole 
top prove a useful outfit for a holiday on the Riviera. The skirt and top 
make a dress smart enough for dinner; with a sweater or blouse the suit 
is good for day-time. The same idea is repeated in linens and thick 
cottons. 

New fabrics to,remember when planning for a sunshine trip are the 
linen of Moygashel that is woven with the correct proportion of 
Terylene to render it creaseless and the Heathcoat nylon chiffon. 
This has been processed so that it possesses a soft handle and it 
is quite creaseless. It is being manufactured in many shades and hangs 
and drapes well. The linen and Terylene mixture looks like a linen and 
has the same pleasant cool handle. 

In their first big collection ready for early in the year Horrockses 
include many outfits in white marcella piqué, a heavy cotton that has 


Ensemble of coral linen. 
The beltless dress has 
small sleeves and a 
curved neckline. The 
three-quarter coat with 
flat wide collar and 
deep pockets looks well 
also with many other 
dresses (Christian Dior, 
London). White piqué 


straw, Simone Mirman 


(Left) A soft zipped 
case made of perlon, 
a washable fabric that 
resembles grey-blue 
gabardine, It is 
strapped with black 
leather. The pigskin 
bolster bag is stamped 
in a checkerboard 
design (Finnigans) 
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Many of the designs used for 
cotton beach clothes by Londonus 
have been inspired by the brilliant 


(Left) Trio for the sun in white non-iron cotton; the 
gored skirt buttons over tailored shorts; the top, 
squared at the neck, is lower at the back than the 


front (Estrava) colours of the West Indies. Rich 

reds, acid yellows and brilliant blues 

(Below) Short jacket over a sheath dress in white are printed in splodgy designs and 
marcella piqué. The sleeveless dress has a camisole made into sundresses of the useful 
top and a wide cummerbund of navy and white spot shorts and suntop combination with 
cotton (Horrockses) a matching overshirt. Bermuda 


shorts, really long and reaching 
nearly to the knees, play an important 
part in this year’s sports clothes. 
They have been popular in America 
for some years now, where women 
wear them for golf, as well as on the 
beach. However, long trousers are 
still being designed for golfers over 
here. Acrilan, the latest of the man- 
made fibres with many virtues, 
crease-resistance among them, is made 
into a pair of tailored golfing trousers 
in grey, which are worn with a pure 
white linen slip-on in pale blue. 

Another perfect travelling fabric 
is Triconyl, a mixture of nylon and 
rayon with a bouclé look, which can 
be screwed up in a suitcase and come 
out looking as fresh as ever. 

At Spectator Sports brilliant 
colours are again prominent among 
the beach clothes. In rich greens and 
oranges a jungle pattern cotton poplin 
is shown for a “‘judo’”’ coat, which is 
an extremely baggy-shaped over- 
blouse with high neck and _ loose 
sleeves, held by a cummerbund of 
orange poplin and worn over a beach 
suit with brief shorts and a camisole 
top in the same colour. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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a deeply embossed surface. A white dance frock with 
a wide gored skirt is given a deep hem of lemon yellow 
set on with scallops. A sheath day dress with low-cut 
bodice has a brief straight jacket with collar cut to fall 
away from the throat. The cotton satins achieve a 
lovely glistening surface and come in deep rich corn- 
flower blues or rose pinks. They make both day and 
} evening dresses, both with boleros and low-cut suntops 
on the dresses. A shirt dress in poplin with three- 
quarter sleeves is very smart when printed in a Prince 
of Wales check and belted with leather. Cotton tweed 
looks like tweed and has the same substance. It is 
creaseless and made up in tones of grey as a sheath 
dress with a hiplength jacket pouching over a clinging 
band, an excellent outfit for travelling in heat. A suit 
{ in almond green with a woven white dot is tailored 
smartly. Maypole skirts appear on the beach dresses 
with radiating gores in many colours. 
For his first wholesale cotton collection, Victor 
Stiebel designs a series of long coats over matching 
dresses. The sleeveless dresses are ideal for the heat of 
Jamaica and the coats provide sufficient additional 
warmth for evenings. Patterns are sophisticated with mosaic and stone effects 
and the dresses are cut with strappings on the bodices and elaborate darting to 
give the couturier touch. 


(Below) A gossamer cotton that glistens 
like satin makes glamorous separates; 
the shirt is striped in pale grey, pink and 
white and the dirndl skirt is in pale 
cyclamen pink (Dorville) 


ye 
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HE shirt frock is back in all the cotton and wool collections, the tops 

tailored simply with either long or three-quarter sleeves, high necklines and 
the regulation front buttoning and collars. Skirts are either straightish and worked 
in deep box pleats or closely pleated all round. Plain heavy poplins and piqués 
in ‘town’ colours, such as smoke grey, indigo blue, cinnamon and blonde, have 
been shown, or neat patterns of the tie-silk variety. In the Roecliff and Chap- 
man collection there is a charming cotton in a tie-silk print of small green and 
yellow motifs on a tomato-coloured non-iron cotton. The skirt of the dress is 
closely pleated in three horizontal bands, and the top is cut like a shirt. 

Fine cottons printed and gilded in sari-silk designs give an air of great 
distinction to the sheath dress and loose straight coats of Fredrika. Colours are 
blended with subtlety and lovely pale effects created as well as vivid sharp 
contrasts. The deep gilded borders on the hems of the straight dresses and 
narrow coats look most effective. 

Dorville show lots of white for the beach, spiced with bright colours. Beach 
jackets in heavy white cotton have matching shorts, tailored impeccably, dark 
sweaters and balaclava helmets, dramatic under the high beach hats that pull 
right on. White shorts and shirts are also worn with a paisley printed wool 
jersey cardigan, hiplength and banded with black. Fancier are black, white and 
silver cotton slacks teamed with a deep blue corduroy jacket, the slacks as sleek 
and tapered as they can be. Cream and gold wool separates, a suntop, loose 
straight jacket and skirt, make a pretty trio patterned in a small trellis design. 
A suit in beige cotton of the same substance as worsted keeps to neat tailored 
lines. Black sequinned evening separates look very dashing with a gored hem- 
line and a low-cut bodice. In this collection also are a wonderful cotton satin, 
shining and fine, and a kingfisher blue shown as shirt and skirt—a lovely pair 
to take on a winter holiday in the south. 


